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In lk Around Boston 


Rural Religious Life 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Dr. A. P. Foster 
spoke on the religious condition of rural New 
England, which his relation to Sunday school 
work has given him exceptional opportunity 
to observe. From twenty-two to thirty-eight 
different denominations are found, he said, in 
each of the New. England States. Other 
speakers were Drs. Plumb and Thurston. A 
resolution opposing the Sunday opening of 
the Pan-American Exposition was adopted. 


Growing Enthusiasm for Yale Divinity 

The annual gathering of graduates of Yale 
Divinity School last Monday registered a third 
larger attendance than last year. Thirty-five 
men dined together at the American House 
and then listened to a cheering report of con- 
ditions at the seminary, brought by Prof. 
George B. Stevens. His announcement that 
the dean-elect, Prof. F. K. Sanders, expects to 
devote a good portion of his energies to rais- 
ing the endowment fund gave much satisfac- 
tion. Rev. M. C. Ayres, editor of the Boston 
Advertiser, spoke helpfully on Preaching 
Current Events, and there was an abundance 
of informal talk and good cheer. 


Unitarian Midweek Setvices 

The Unitarians have been carrying on two 
successful series of midweek religious services 
this winter. That at King’s Chapel is no new 
move. For several years, now, the doors of this 
quaint old church stand open every Wednes- 
day noon during the winter and the busi- 
est of business men and women can enter and 
join in a helpful half-hour devotional service. 
They are conducted by ministers of different 
denominations and attended by persons of va- 
rious religious beliefs. A fair proportion of 
men helps to make the weekly audience a 
good-sized one, oftentimes completely filling 
the body of the church. Some of the promi- 
nent ministers who have conducted the serv- 
ice and given a brief address were Dr. E. E. 
Hale, Dr. G. A. Gordon, Rev. P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Dean Hodges and Dr. C.G. Ames. The 


- hearty support which these services in a 


down-town church receive each season proves 
that there is a want among busy people for 
just such a quiet withdrawal from everyday 
cares to worship and think on spiritual 
themes. 

At the First Church, of which Rev. James 
Eells is pastor, midweek meetings have been 
held on Thursday afternoons at 4.30. They 
are more in the nature of lectures than serv- 
ices. Choice religious music opens the meet- 
ing, followed directly by the address, without 
Scripture, prayer or congregational singing. 
Some Helps Toward Social Improvement was 
the subject of John Graham Brooks; The 
Church as an Institution at the Beginning of 
the Century was the topic assigned to Dr. 
E. W. Donald. Among other speakers have 
been Rev. Edward Cumings and Dr. E. E. 
Hale. Beginning with Feb. 28 these lectures 
will. become Lenten services, having as their 
general subject Man’s Divine Sonship. 


Free High-class Music and Lectures for the Lodg- 
ing House Population 

Entertainments, in some respects unique, 
are being held each Tuesday and Thursday 
evening during the winter in the Old Franklin 
Schoolhouse, 1,151 Washington Street. These 
are the beginning of a project, wide in scope 
and deeply founded in a thorough knowledge 
of the needs of the South End, p!anned by the 
management of the South End House on Rol- 
lins Street. 

Beside the tenement house dwellers in that 
part of Boston are great numbers of intelli- 
gent young men and women living in lodging 
houses. Self-respecting, self-supporting, they 
have been slow to accept some of the esthetic 
assistance heretofore held out to them from 
various sources, although they appreciate the 
pleasures of good music and high-class lec- 
tures. But an entertainment in the South 
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End for South Enders, free to alland managed 
by the South End House, is a different mat- 
ter, and the audiences at the Old Franklin 
Schoolhouse have proved the success of the 
project for which Mr. W. I. Cole is largely re- 
sponsible. The concerts are given on Tues- 
day nights, and such artists as Mr. H. G. 
Tucker, Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss 
Gertrude Edmands, with scores of other well- 
known musicians, have been glad to give their 
services, though no merely nominal sum 
of money would tempt them to appear. 

The lectures, on successive Thursday even- 
ings through this month and March, have also 
brought some of the best speakers before 
the South End people. 


Curios from China 

Prof. Charles F. Gammon of Tientsin, who 
will speak at Harvard Church, Brookline, and 
First, Cambridge, Sunday, upon the siege and 
Chinese problems, brought from China 600 
pounds of curios. These consist of Boxer 
flags, banners, idols, spears, guns, swords, 
knives, etc., and are on exhibition at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society rooms, 41 Brom- 
field Street. The public is invited to inspect 
them. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


If you want to find out whether low- 
priced, poorly made articles are truly 
economical, experiment on some simple 
thing that costs but little; don’t try it 
on a piano, or your loss will be large. 
We make but one quality—the best. 
Our lowest-priced piano is as well made 
as our highest. Better cannot be made. 

Shall we tell you more by mailing our 
beautiful catalogue (free)? 


How to Buy 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
Where no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct; prac- 
og F bring our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms, to your door. We wil quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available- 
in the most remote village in the United States as if you 
lived in Boston or New York. More than this, if our 
careful selection of a piano fails to please 768. in other 
words, if you don’t want it after Seeing and trying it, it 
returns to us and we pay railroad freights both ways. 
We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.. 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














and 


BOSTON. 





Church 


Theodore Thomas writes concerning the Liszt Organ: 

“‘They excel especially in richer, better qualities of tone. 
quaintance with musicians enables me to say that they generally regard 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ as unequaled by any others.” 

These organs are especially built for smaller churches and chapels, and 
at the moderate price for which they are sold no other organ equals 
them for quality, volume and variety of tone. 
highest awards at all great international expositions, and the 
most unqualified indorsement of the greatest musicians of the world. 


Catalogues, prices and terms sent on request. 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


CHICAGO. 






























LISZT ORGAN. STYLE 806. 
Two manuals and pedal bass. 


A wide ac- 


They have received the 


NEW YORK. 

















FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HA Pg 2d 25.000 y 4 
8 C0, GE VuInE 
-TROY, N. Y.18£2-M 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES 





Caureh Bellis, Cutmes end Peals of Best 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 












ELLS | 


- Alloy Church and School Bells. 
The c.8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, oO. 


LYMYER aa ng yg 
CHURCH GonPkES CATAL OUUa 
TELLS WAT. 


BI:1:8. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 














“it it’s SLADE’S 
It is PURE and GOOD.” 


























Most mustards are adulterated, and sometimes contain 
poisonous ‘coloring, but 


SLADE’S Mustard is Absolutely Pure 
and Extra Strong—hence you should tell your grocer 


you want SLADE’S. 
D. & L. SLADE CO. 









BOSTON, MASS. 
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WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston February 11 and 25, 
March 11 and 25, and April 8 and 22. Stopover 
privileges and side trips. Chaperon for ladies un- 
accompanied by escort. Detailed itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


THERE is a beauty that is far better than the 
mere color of the eyes or the shape of the features, 
and that is the clean and wholesome look of health 
on the infant’s face, where every line and every curve 
denote vigorous health and a perfectly working 
digestive system. Mellin’s Food babies have such 
faces, and their bodies are correspondingly plump 
and well developed. 


A NEw SCHOOL OF DESIGN.—Much interest has 
been aroused in Boston by the first examples of the 
new French school of design known as “ Art Nou- 
veau.’’ The new school has been applied to fur- 
niture, wall papers, carpets, leather and various 
fabrics. The design follows nature’s lines, the 
forms being conventionalized and greatly exag- 
gerated. About sixty pieces of furniture in this 
new school of design are now on exhibition at the 
Paine Warerooms on Canal Street. 


A WARNING.—To feel tired after exertion is one thing; 


to end tired before is another. 

Don’t say the latter is loxtnese—~tt isn’t; but it’s a sign 
that the system lacks vitality, is ~~ hn and needs 
the tonic effect of Hood’s Sa 

It’sa warning too—and sufferers should begin taking 
Hood's at 0} 

Buy a bottle today. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the PASS ACHUSRSTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
<CIBTY, No. 609 ¢ tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congres tional House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual asl manaboranip, ip, Bi. .00; i1ife membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD | oe Comme sestouEns FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational Bos! H. 
Ww: w treasurer Charles E Swett, Publishing and 
Pure! asi Agent. Office in New Yor! k, Fourth Ave. 
and Twen -Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Woman's 'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congre 
Miss Sarah Louise’ Da Miss 


tional Hi y, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. “Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities B , New York. Missions in the United 
States, a ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. ton office, 

615 Co! tional House ; ny office, 153 La Salle 
Street. “oe aes be’ sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. H , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
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yg and og ey one. Re bb 
D. D., es, ull di Charles , Treasurer, United 

Gharitis Buil , New York, v. George A. Hood. 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


Golaaaneis- EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre; 

lleges an ane 2.c0demiee in obventers States. Ten 
‘free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Seaaytene 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
‘Contributions used only for missionary work. «ev. 
George M. Bo =. D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W.A. Dane, Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J 
Marsh, New enwiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity oe Its object is the estab- 


lishment and sup eaert of Evangelical Con: egational 
nn and Sunday Schools = oston and its suburbs, 
: ee’ Pres. ; eleey, Treas.; J. J 


achat, Cc. E. 
Milk St., Bost m 
ARD oe magn an yay AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
—— solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. ‘palmer, 600 Vongregational House. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled min ere and missionaries and 
‘their families, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
ying Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. a Ror bes, Hartford, Ct. 
‘orm of a “Request : I bequeath to the “ stees sof the 
Se total Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States ” (a body corporate chartered under the 
aws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the peepee of Ministerial 
Relief, as provided in the a utious of the National 
Gounei of the Congregation | Churches of the United 
Sta’ 


To CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
eLY, Fe pment by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
ffers its services to churches desiring pastors o1 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
pun 61 —— House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secreta: 
pees anor FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. stexeeees McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding § Secretary, Room 
601 Con, ngregational House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli 
geome s by mg of aseenes. Re... uests should be made pay- 
able to the Bosto end Society. Contribu- 
tions ae churches Lene individuals solicited. 
rms Y WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos. 
ton, Room 601 Congregational —_—, Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life membership $20. Mrs. Henry -C. 
Delano, Treas. ., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


. > 
Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for Jie catmlogve 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N. 














FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis: San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. KVEREeTT ©. FIsK & Co, 


HE 


Sleeper. 
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A Glance at the Christian and Philanthropic Side 
of Public Lifein Washington, D. C., by Liilian Camp 
Whittlesey, with numerous illustrations. <Aroos- 
took in Winter, by Rev. C. D. Crane, illustrated. 
The Revival of the Future, by Rev. C. M. Sheldon. 
John Campbell White in Calcutta, by Rev. Edward 
Abbott, D.D. A Vesper Talk by Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody. The Woman’s Use of Moncey, by Mar- 
garet Hamilton Welch. A New Oratorio, by H. D. 
An interview with Dr. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, whose picture will appear on the cover. Three 
notable illustrations of current religious life in 
Great Britain, 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every a at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











Per Year in etvidansi $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Menthe, $1. 00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. —Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 113 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NoTIcEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & COMPANY., Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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7 NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. 
settlers only. ears’ experience ce in be past, 


actual 18 years 
ness. Send for formal Le list of refer- 
— and map sh ocati: f lands. Over 


firneee tx a None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 


oans on my boo! 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Mi . Mina. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 

preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















per annum clear of taxes or other 
expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 
all securities. 17 "years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N. D 


WESTERN 


MORTCGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


SECURITIES *xv 


PAY 
5%, 5%, 6%, 6% Net. 


The preferred stoc Southern cotton mills are 
pe these rates and are ag «cog desirable. 

vestments in the Lea ety ain the best interest 
returns consistent with safi 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., aden, Wilmington, W. C. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUM; in Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Tax 
Certificates or Mining Shares. For particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


6% L ANS on Red River Farm Lan 


the Rey surest and m 
peonouere section of any state in the U. 8. 














First 
Profit and safety assured. Reference 


es only. 
First Rtional’ Bank of a CORT and 
wees tion Baivited. ‘ddréss LLERT & 


ER, Langdon, North Datotn: 


MEMORY TRAININC. 


A complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Memory. 
By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. (Clasg.) ! Vol., 
i2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A. 8. BABE ES & € dist age Fifth Ave. 





selec 














LONC LEAF PINE “REGION. 
Home Board at Packard Square. 
Take S. A. L. train 31 at ine City and come through 
without change. Rooms 0) together for family 

parties. L. 8. PAC AR , PINEBLUFF, N. C. 


COACHING DAYS IN ENGLAND 


and Tours to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, I[re- 
land, the Rhine, Switzerland and Italy. kighth Season. 
Four Summer Tours, Starting June 27 and July 10. 
Write fur —— Be — SYMAN’S PRIVATE 
TOURS, Plainfield, 


2 BASS OOOOO OG G0 G6 HH GOD 
The Congregationalist 
.. SERVICES... 


No. 9. PASSIONTIDE 
No. 36. PALM SUNDAY 
No. 10. EASTER 


36 Other Services Now Ready 

















100 Copies, 75 Cents, postpaid 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
sil nimenah 
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y 
THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“ CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED ” TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches't St., Philadelphia|507 Smithf' ld St., Pitteburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior St,, C eveland 
301 Main 8t., - - B8uffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., + Chicago|2KingSt.,East, Forentatnt.] 


DOTINE “OR OPE 




















FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Commonwealth pom, 13,000 tons, yep. 13, March 13 


a En fone, 1° aie soy pee coraneds Feb, 27, March 27. 
panaepae Boo a n, $40.00 uw pwards. For 
er wg Ek na apply to 


re Sere Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, 840, 845 ae eee, depending on 
Splendid | steamer “Devonian” new) 11,000 tons, 
h'1; “Gestrian” 9,000 tons, March 7; “Winifred: 
ian” Rhy 10,500 Sane, March 13; “ Bohemian ” (new), 
9, ns, March 2 
F. Oo. = baseatnctniel & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


EUROPE 


Seite GAZE & SONS, 57th YEAR 
mes how ready for a new series of nie 
Kay ustria, Ge and Summer, visiting 
Bitacrian rmany, Rhine, Holland, ree’ 
jad and Gootian’ 380, pateeap Se Dame 
en conducted, ‘including . expenses 
Nerth a a and a - > 29th 
Frosremme ‘our 
ENDENT TRAVEL TICKETS issued for any 
desired Tour through EUROPE, Etc. 


W. H. EAVES, W. E. Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston 


Tel. 3956. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Seven parties ne April Lod August. Moderate 
rices. Short tour in August, $225. Our tours 
ve many special and abies features. Con- 
ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational Heuse, Boston, Mass. 


“ New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 
JULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Under management of Frank C. Clark, New York City. 


Party organized and accompaniéd by 
Rev. Dr. A. Z. CONRAD, 772 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


#250 and upwards. 
Send to Dr. Conrad for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 

















Religious Notices 


and tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., peigi hed under this heading at ten cents a line. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
Hen of the Woman’s Board of Missions, a 
Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Fah oe 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the poe will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to tne Pose of 
the state eee 5 7A or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 

Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
aeeees and boarding Louses in lea¢ ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
rig ory the Sarier’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Nursemaid wanted for a child one year and a haif 
pom Pleasant hime. H.A.B., care The Congregation- 
alist. 

Housekeeper. A widow lady desires a position as 
housekeeper, orcompanion. No objection to the country 
2 ad traveling. Mrs. C. P. Gardiner, East Providence, 


Wanted, work in a Christian home, in a small family 


near Boston, fora young woman who wishes to lead a 
new Jife and who has been one year under good training 


and influence. Apply M. J. H., 32 Rutland st., Boston. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, a position as housekeeper 
with one servaant,« ras companion for home or travel. by 
a woman of middle-age, general culture, home-training 
and experience. State particulars. eferences ex- 
changed. Address Miss L. A. W., The Congreyationalist. 





Wanted, refined tent and ¢ aay, of 
middle age, an housskooper and companion only elderly 
widower, alone with one servant. A desirable and easy 
peace in pleasant location for satisfactory person - 

ealth; references exchanged. Particulars, etc., P. 
Box 772, H. T. 8., Providence, R. I 








Record of Christian 


‘ Work 
Edited by W. R. Moody 

Announces for the coming year an un- 
usually attractive list of writers. In ad- 
dition to —, departments of Bible 
study, daily devotional readings and con- 
cise reviews of religious work at home 
and abroad by the best writers, there are 
articles of permanent value. For 1901 
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The Christian World 


Mark .Twain undertakes to 
justify himself for his vi- 
cious attack on Rev. W. 8S. 
Ament, the China missionary, by saying 
that he based it on a dispatch published 
in the New York Sun. He claims that 
until Mr. Ament has asserted that the 
“character-blasting ” dispatch was not au- 
thorized by him and until Dr. Judson 
Smith has secured from the person who 
sent it a confession that it was not true, 
Mr. Ament’s character must remain 
blasted. This may seem funny to the hu- 
morist, but hardly to any one else, Mr. 
Ament has probably not yet heard either 
of the dispatch or of Twain’s article in 
the North American Review. English- 
speaking folk deem a man innocent until 
proved guilty, and expect the accuser to 
prove his charge. Has Mr. Clemens be- 
come a Latin, by whom the accused is 
guilty until proved innocent? It will be 
remembered that when Mark Twain’s 
death was reported in the newspapers 
during his absence from the country, he 
took no notice of the report till requested 
to do so. Then he replied, ‘‘ Reports of 
my death very much exaggerated.” Per- 
haps Mr. Ament might reply to the Sun’s 
dispatch in similar language, if called on. 
Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that Mr. S. T. 
Clemens will take proper measures to 
protect his reputation from Mark Twain’s 
attempts to be humorous on serious sub- 
jects. A letter from Mr. Ament, dated 
Dec. 27, just at hand, gives additional 
testimony as to the sanity and righteous- 
ness of his course. He describes visiting 
seven towns south of Peking, and adds: 
“I found the officials in-all these places 
exceedingly friendly and anxious to settle 
the affairs of the converts, recognizing 
the right and need of such claims. I have 
made no use of foreign soldiers and 
brought no external pressure to bear, re- 
lying in all cases upon the justice of our 
claims. Mr. Conger has supported us in 
the measures and methods taken, though 
the military people have not failed to 
make their criticisms.” 


Not [lending 
a Bad Matter 


The just demand for 
adaptation of all forms 
of missionary effort to 
the peculiar conditions and evén the 
superstitions of the peoples is now em- 
phasized by intelligent Christians, and 
especially by those who assume the atti- 
tude of critics. For this reason it is in- 
sisted that missionaries should be spe- 
cially educated in the native character- 
istics, and be able to see things from 
- their standpoint. It is held to be clearly 
wrong to insist upon the acceptance of 
our customs and forms of thought in vio- 
lation of traditions held sacred and insti- 
tutions that are religiously revered. But 
now when a well-educated missionary 
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with twenty years’ experience in China 
uses his Christian common sense unsel- 
fishly to help to establish justice among 
those people according to their own pre- 
cedents and customs, meeting with no 
opposition for the very reason that he is 
adapting himself to native ways, immedi- 
ately there is an uproar among the critics 
of missions, because some nameless news- 
paper correspondent says he is not acting 
according to American customs! Some 
people have lost their balance a little for 
the moment, but they will walk more 
steadily afterward, for they will know 
the facts and principles better which 
ought to keep them level. If the govern- 
ment would make more use of the men 
who have been trained on missionary 
ground, and employ the same principle of 
adaptation to civil and military adminis- 
tration as has been approved in mission- 
ary work, the results would probably be 
more satisfactory. 


It is not a novel fact to 
college men but it needs 
to be restated now and then for the bene- 
fit of others that the proportion of Chris- 
tian students in our colleges and universi- 
ties never was larger than at present. 
Moreover, they include more than ever 
before of the leaders. At the annual 
Yale dinner in this city last week it was 
emphasized by more than one of the vis- 
itors from New Haven that a large num- 
ber of the foremost Yale athletes, mem- 
bers of the football team, university 
crew, etc., not only are scholars of good, 
or even high, rank but also are active in 
Christian Association and other philan- 
thropic and religious work. Presumably 
the same thing is true in other institu- 
tions. The student world has learned 
that to be a Christian renders one more 
of a man instead of narrowing his range 
of interests and abridging his opportuni- 
ties. When such men take the lead in 
study or sport, the whole tone and tem- 
per of the college life is elevated. We 
have believed for years, and often have 
insisted, that the moral perils of college 
life are apt to be exaggerated by those 
who do not know it intimately, and that 
its influence is‘distinctly and increasingly 
elevating and Christian. Such facts as 
those just mentioned confirm this belief. 


College Christianity 


In at least four Con- 
gregationalchurches 
within a short time 
Christian Endeavor 
Societies have been disbanded,.in most 
cases in the interest of other young 
people’s organizations. Rev. G. G. At- 
kins in the First Church of Burling- 
ton has substituted a Young People’s 
Alliance. Rev. H. S. Bliss, for a num- 
ber of years pastor in. Upper Mont- 
clair,,N. J., has organized what he calls 
the Young People’s Society of Kingdom 


Christian Endeavor and 
Other Forms of 
Organization 
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Workers. Leyden Church, Brookline, 
has disbanded its Endeavor Society but 
as yet has formed no other organization ; 
while the South Church in Pittsfield has 
transformed its Endeavor Society into a 
Young People’s Society. In this last in- 
stance the pastor, Rev. I. C. Smart, ad- 
dressed a letter to all the members of his 
church, setting forth his own decided 
opinion that the Endeavor organization 
failed to attract young men and boys, its 
membership consisting largely of middle- 
aged men and young women. He also 
criticises the prayer meeting pledge, as 
having a tendency to restrict membership 
by emphasizing a matter of secondary 
importance. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve the working of young people’s 
organizations substituted for the Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Every pastor, we suppose, 
must be the judge as to what is best 
suited to his own field; and the fact that 
here and there the Endeavor methods do 
not produce the desired results does not 
indict the movement as a whole. 


In some of the strongest 
churches in this vicinity, 
like the Old South, Bos- 
ton, the Harvard, Brookline, and the 
First, Cambridge, Christian Endeavor has 
never rooted itself, the young people in 
these churches being organized on other 
lines. But it is difficult to conceive of any 
form of young people’s organizations that 
is likely to appeal more strongly to the 
churches of all denominations in every 
clime than Christian Endeavor has done. 
The original Endeavor pledge consisted 
simply of these words: ‘‘ Trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise 
him that I will strive to do whatever he 
would like to have me do.” Secretary 
Baer, in response to our query, says: 
“The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor does not insist upon uniform con- 
ditions of organization or a particular 
form of pledge which shall constitute a 
Christian Endeavor Society. So long as 
a society holding the fundamental princi- 
ple of Christian Endeavor, which is based 
upon the covenant obligation to do what 
Christ would have us do, and is working 
as its church directs and is making the 
young people ‘more useful in the service 
of God,’ is, in fact, a Christian Endeavor 
Society and is heartily welcomed into the 
fellowship of the movement.’’ Mr. Baer 
believes that the success of the move- 
ment in the past has been because it has 
stood for the religious training of the 
young, and while it has had its social and 
literary features the latter have been sec- 
ondary in the society’s work. 


The Attitude of 
Endeavor Officials 


pia Bet . With the grow- 
Painted race wore 108 general inter 
est in pedagogy 

and applied psychology, it is not strange 
that there has arisen a demand for the 
instruction of theological students as to 
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the best methods of reaching and train- 
ing young people. A group of semina- 
ries—mainly Congregational—have recog- 
nized this need and drafted into service 
that pre-eminent leader of youth, Dr. 
F. E. Clark. Beginning March 6 and ex- 
‘tending beyond April 1, Dr. Clark will 
deliver a series of addresses to students 
in seven seminaries upon the general 
theme, Training the Church of the Fu- 
ture, with special reference to the Y. P. 
S. C. E. as a training school of the church. 
The full course of four lectures will be 
given at Auburn and Oberlin; at Chi- 
cago, McCormick, Andover, Bangor and 
Hartford two, those bearing especially on 
Requests for the 
lectures have been received from other 
divinity schools but definite dates are not 
yet fixed. These lectures will be pub- 
lished in the fall by Auburn Seminary. 


It was a capital idea 

The Literary Fruitage of those in charge of 
Eee seed the celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Tabernacle 


‘Church, New York, to gather and ex- 


hibit the books, pamphlets and other 
printed articles written by its members. 
The collection filled several glass cases 
and included literature on a great variety 
of subjects. Here were histories, biog- 
raphies, novels, essays, sermons, treatises 
on medicine and architecture, transla- 
tions of the Bible and hymns into differ- 
ent languages, books of travel and discus- 
sions of current problems. Of course not 
many churches have had on their rolls as 
fruitful authors as Rev. Drs. J. P. Thomp- 
son, W. M. Taylor and H. A. Stimson, 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, Drs. G. T. Stevens 
and W. H. Porter, Editor W. H. Ward 
and Gen. O. O. Howard. As we look 


over this catalogue a number of notable 


volumes appear which would not have 
been written but for the motive to en- 
lighten and guide in the Christian life, to 
defend the faith or to promote the educa- 
tion of Christian men and women for 
efficiency in service. And that motive 
was made controlling by the. relations 
of the authors with the ministers who 
taught them and the people with whom 
they worshiped and labored in the Taber- 
nacle Church. By no means least among 
the benefits of the churches to the nation 
are the literary productions of Christian 
men and wamen who have been stimu- 
lated and directed in their work by their 
religious fellowship. The reading and 
thinking people of our land are far from 
realizing how much they owe to the 
churches for the literature which they 
most prize. 


Some forms of preaching once 
popular have ceased to at- 
tract. Some doctrines, once 
potent and still precious to some devout 
minds, fail to command wide attention. 
But preaching which addresses itself to 
the existing moral sense of the people 
was never held in higher esteem than 
now. The address of Senator Hoar to 
the Massachusetts legislature on Lin- 
coln’s birthday anniversary is a pertinent 
illustration. It ranks at the head of the 
many able speeches on that occasion 
which have been reported. As asermon 
it would have been appropriate in any 
pulpit. Senator Hoar announced his 
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purpose ‘‘to speak only of some of the 
things which affect the moral condition 
and character of the people.’”” These he 
declared are: 

Civil and religious freedom, the comfort 
and dignity of the common life of the people, 
fair distribution of wealth, opportunity to 
get the necessaries and comforts of life and to 
achieve success in honorable employment, 
purity of legislation, the power of conscience 
and justice over the action of the people, se- 
curity of life and property against crime, the 
prevalence of public spirit over party spirit, 
the dignity of manhood and womanhood, not 
only as respected in ourselves, but as re- 
spected and guarded in our treatment of other 
races than our own—these are the chief things, 
or certainly among the chief things, which 
are to decide whether Massachusetts shall 
abide and keep her honorable place in the 
estimation of mankind. 


Senator Hoar could not have treated 
these themes apart from men’s sense of 
responsibility to God, and he did not at- 
tempt to. The dignity of his audience, 
the attention his address received and 
the interest with which it has been read 
and discussed show that there are great 
themes inseparably bound up with reli- 
gion on which the people desire to hear 
wise men speak. With such men in our 
pulpits—and there are many of them— 
handling themes felt to be vital to hu- 
man welfare, preaching has just before it 
a future greater than any period in his- 
tory, and it will be the preaching of 
Christ’s gospel. 


bs ec The Christian Advocate, 
ngregational an ry : 
Methodist Polities the leading Methodist 

newspaper, discussing 
the removal of Methodist ministers to 
Congregational pastorates, says that the 
polities of the two denominations are 
nearer together than formerly, but that 
they are radically opposed at these three 
points: t ; 

A Congregational ehurch is independent; a 
Methodist Episcopal church, except in the ad- 
ministration of its local finances and the man- 
agement of its own property, is governed by 
laws made by the whole body. A Congrega- 
tional church chooses, practically settles and 
unsettles, its ministers; a Methodist Episco- 
pal local church may or may not do the same, 
but theoretically it has surrendered that 
power to the whole denomination, which ex- 
ercises it through the acts of a bishop; and 
any church may feel the operation of that 
power against its wish. Again, the Methodist 
minister charged with crime or heresy is tried 
by ministers, and may take an appeal to the 
General Conference A Methodist layman is 
tried by members of his own church, but if it 
be believed that he cannot receive justice he 
may be tried elsewhere. 


To complete the contrast in the last 
point it should be said that a Congrega- 
tional minister is tried by the local church 
to which he belongs, may be tried by the 
ministerial association or conference of 
churches in which his standing as a min- 
ister is kept, and may appeal to a council 
of churches called for the purpose. A 
layman is tried by the members of his 
own church, but if it be believed that he 
has not received justice he may appeal to 
acouncil. Comparing these two polities, 
it will be seen that practically the differ- 
ence is not radical except on the first 
point. The Methodist Church no doubt 
owes to its episcopal government in large 
degree its rapid growth, by which it has 
far surpassed Congregational churches. 
But those in the latter body prize, inde- 
pendence more than numbers, and a good 
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many Methodist ministers seem to be 
reaching. after the same thing. Yet 
many Congregationalists feel the need of 
greater centralization, and Methodists in 
local churches have made considerable 
advances toward liberty of administra- 
tion. 


The impression is much 
too common, even 
among Christians, that the business of 
foreign missions is to force certain dog- 
mas on unwilling natives who have a re- 
ligion of their own which is better suited 
to their capacity and need than the teach- 
ing of the missionaries. It needs to be 
impressed on the public mind that the 
ministry for the nations which is the 
object of Christian churches is the bring- 
ing to them of the knowledge and spirit 
which make all lives in all ways human 
and Christlike. We find in Mercy and 
Truth a word picture which illustrates 
one phase of the business of missions. 
It is a description of a hospital in Uganda, 
the heart of Africa. Many of our read- 
ers remember when Lake Victoria was 
first discovered by white men. Now one 
of the finest buildings in that country 
rises above its shores. It is 120 feet long, 
built in the shape of a St. George’s cross, 
and its roof required 112 tons of grass. Its 
walls of mud and woven twigs, shining 
with whitewash, make it stand out asa 
beacon seen from many miles around. 
Here are fifty beds for the sick, who are 
skillfully treated by Christian physicians 
and nurses. This is one instance of such 
buildings rising by scores in lands that 
were hardly known to the civilized world 
a century ago, of whose peoples the Son 
of Man will one day say to Christian la- 
borers, ‘‘I was sick and ye visited me.” 


An African Hospital 


Dr. Holmes once remarked: 
‘**One’s breeding shows itself 
nowhere more than in his re- 
ligion. A man should be a gentleman in 
his hymns and prayers.” A college stu- 
dent spoke in our hearing recently about 
a “‘rag time prayer.” We were shocked 
at the expression, but, when he explained 
himself, we decided that it was the prayer 
that shocked us, not the expression. Rag 
time, we are informed, is applied to a 
tune that is broken up into a thing of 
shreds and patches. When we asked for 
the application, he said: ‘“‘ Well, he prayed 
all over the lot, until you couldn’t tell 
where you were. Like this: Bless the 
President and remember the widows. 
Send the gospel to China and rain to New 
England, and give us our daily bread.” 
If order be heaven’s first law, some pious 
souls will have to learn how to pray after 
they get there. 


Take Heed 
How Ye Pray 





The committee of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church North, appointed to 
analyze the recommendations of the presby- 
teries on the matter of revision of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and to suggest to 
the General Assembly suitable action in the 
matter, held another session in Washington, 
D. C., last week, a session final in its demon- 
stration of irreconcilable differences of opin- 
ion within the committee, and therefore mak- 
ing certain majority and minority reports. 
The majority will probably recommend a sup- 
plementary statement to the Confession, mak- 
ing clearer,and fuller in expression the love 
of God for all mankind and the duty of evan- 
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gelizing the world, and disavowing the limited 
atonement sections of the Confession. The 
minority of the committee, representing the 
ultra-conservative element, will agree proba- 
bly with the first but not the second of the 
majority’s recommendations. 





Current History 


Mrs. Carrie Nation 

of Kansas, the expo- 
nent of forceful destruction of saloon 
property in a state where all saloons are 
lawless, has visited Chicago during the 
past week and, under the auspices of the 
local W. C. T. U., stated her convictions 
as to the duty of the state, the church 
and the W. C. T. U. in the present crisis 
of the temperance reform. Returning to 
Topeka last Sunday at early morn, sup- 
ported by 500 men and women equally de- 
termined, she started out on a saloon-de- 
stroying crusade, and ere the day had 
closed she had wrecked one saloon, had 
broken into a cold storage plant in search 
of liquor, had ruined mirrors found stored 
in a barn belonging to other saloons, had 
addressed a mass meeting of citizens, had 
been arrested five times. She now is in 
jail in Topeka charged with malicious tres- 
pass and threats of destruction of prop- 
erty. Mrs. Nation’s drastic method of 
dealing with the problem of illegal sale of 
liquor has been adopted elsewhere in 
Kansas, clergymen in Wichita leading in 
the assault on saloon property and sa- 
loon keepers. Just what the formal at- 
titude of the W. C. T. U. will be toward 
Mrs. Nation is not clear now. Senti- 
ment is divided. Mrs. Stevens, president 
of the national organization, is reported 
as deliberating on the matter. The Un- 
ion Signal, the official organ of the W. C. 
T. U., states in its last issue that Mrs. 
Nation is not engaged in a campaign that 
was planned or authorized by that body, 
but it also lets it be known that if, as the 
result of her crusade, the prohibitory 
law comes again before the Kansas Su- 
preme Court, or if there is an effort in 
the legislature to make ready for the re- 
peal of the constitutional amendment, 
then the W. C.T. U. will be ready to fight 
for the present law. Justice Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court, in an 
address at Yale last week, said: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Carrie Nation hopes to be the successor 
of John Brown. Spasmodic virtue is the 
poorest that any one can have. It is next 
door to intentional vice. It may be that 
for a time the violations of the prohibi- 
tion law will be stopped, but ultimately 
we fear that the officers who have been 
delinquent will become indifferent again 
and that the community will also become 
lax in sentiment. Ten years from now 
we fear that conditions will become worse 
than they have been.” 


Mrs. Nation’s Crusade 


It has been said repeatedly 

bins rig ve Wer of late that the fiercest 
ee ussie wars of the twentieth cen- 
tury would be economic rather than mili- 
tary. This strife will take on two forms, 
first, contest between inhabitants of va- 
rious nations pursuing industry peace- 
fully without governmental aid. Or, the 
strife may take on the form of tariff wars, 
in which the governments, coming to the 
aid of powerful industrial or agricultural 
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interests, endeavor to foster national in- 
dustries. 

War of the latter sort is now declared 
between the United States and Russia. 
, Last week Secretary Gage of the United 
States Treasury Department, after care- 
ful consideration of the matter and with 
the advice of the Attorney General, acting 
in accordance with provisions of the 
Dingley tariff law of 1897, imposed a 
countervailing duty upon sugar coming 
to this country from Russia, the practi- 
cal effect of the Russian excise tax on 
sugar being to make sugar exported from 
Russia a bounty-receiving product from 
the Russian government, and hence a 
dangerous competitor in the American 
market unless taxed to an amount equal 
to the bounty. 

Pressure upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment to take this position, by the sugar 
manufacturing corporations of this coun- 
try, has been intense; and equally stub- 
born has been the opposition of the great 
iron and steel manufacturing corpora- 
tions, which realized that if the United 
States took such a positiqg and if Russia 
retaliated then the Russian prohibitory 
tariff would almost certainly fall on 
American iron and steel. Their prevision 
No sooner had Secretary 
Gage promulgated his decree than M. de 
Witte, the Russian minister of finance, 
followed with one, which orders that after 
March 1 the duty on American iron and 
steel entering Russia will be increased 
fifty per cent. This is practically a pro- 
hibitory rate. It affects machinery, tools 
and iron and steel in the bulkier forms. 
It strikes directly at the increasing ex- 
port trade of the United States in a mar- 
ket in which our manufacturers were 
with reason looking forward to rapid and 
vast expansion. It reveals Russia’s de- 
termination to be treated with respect 
and to resent what she deems unjust dis- 
criminations against her products. She 
has contended from the first that her ex- 
cise tax on sugar used domestically could 
by no fair interpretation be ruled as being 
a bounty on sugar exported, however 
much such might be its practical effect. 
American importers of Russian sugar 
doubtless will appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and Sectetary Gage’s ruling will 
be weighed by it. Russia, if in a humble 
mood, might have waited for this verdict. 
She has preferred to fight. 


The first speech of the 
new king to Parliament 
was delivered on the 15th 
to a brilliant assemblage in the House of 
Lords, in which the Commoners, who rep- 
resent the people, were very inadequately 
represented. Prior to reading his speech 
the king took the ‘‘no popery”’ oath— 
part of the Act of Settlement of 170i—in 
which he denied belief in transubstantia- 
tion, rejected adoration of the Virgin 
Mary and the saints and condemned the 
sacrifice of the mass as idolatrous. More- 
over, he avowed that his words affirming 
his faith were uttered without ‘any eva- 
sion, equivocation or mental reservation 
whatsoever,” this latter asservation be- 
ing by implication an impugning of the 
word of Roman Catholics under ordinary 
circumstances. Some thirty and more 
peers of the realm, who are Roman Cath- 
olics, have since respectfully formally 
protested against the perpetuation of 
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laws which make such a declaration by 
the sovereign necessary on such an occa- 
sion; and the London Times approves- 
their protest. 

The king’s speech has an imperial ring 
to it, indicating a disposition to fight out 
the war in South Africa to the bitter end,. 
and letting it be known that a further 
call by the mother country on Canada 
and Australasia for aid has been made. 
The legislators were reminded that the 
demise of the crown involved renewed 
provision for the civil list. The heredi- 
tary revenues of the king were placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment, as they were by Queen Victoria. 
It was intimated that the naval and mili- 
tary outlay for the coming year will call 
for increased taxation. New legisiation 
affecting the educational system of Eng- 
land, the Irish land tenure, securing 
better treatment of the insane, prevent- 
ing drunkenness in public houses, and re- 
constructing the Court of Final Appeal 
was announced as soon to be introduced. 


slain alli Lord Kimberly in the 
is avanah * House of Lords and Sir 
Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman and Mr. James Bryce in the House 
of Commons, after expressions of loyalty 
to the throne, severely criticised the min- 
istry for the present attitude of Great 
Britain toward the Boer republics, they 
holding that a spirit of undue severity 
persisted in would make perpetual ene- 
mies of the Boers. Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords and Mr. A. J. Balfour in 
the House replied in behalf of the minis- 
try. Lord Salisbury is not alarmed by 
the length of time necessary to carry out 
the policy of Great Britain in South Af- 
rica. He argued that unless the British 
were “‘masters and conquerors” of the 
South African territory there was no: 
hope of abiding peace. Mr. Balfour con- 
tended that the behavior of the British 
troops in South Africa had been exem- 
plary. ‘‘The war,” he said, ‘‘ would be 
continued until it comes to the only con- 
clusion consistent with honor.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, irritated by the criticism of 
Mr. Bryce, interjected the significant 
statement that Lord Roberts only de- 
manded unconditional surrender of the 
Boer government, not of individual 
Boers. Later in the week in a division of 
the House of Commons, forced by John 
Dillon, the Irish party’s leader, the 
Ministry found itself eighty-five votes 
short of its normal majority on an issue 
involving the right of the House to ex- 
plicit statements from the under secretary 
of state, Lord Cranborne, as to foreign 
policy, without having given formal no- 
tice of intention to question the Ministry 
on specific points. Sir Vernon Harcourt 
and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman sup- 
ported Mr. Dillon in his demand for im- 
mediate answer, and when the House 
divided a sufficient number of Tories de- 
serted to reduce its majority to forty-five. 
Latest reports from South Africa in- 
dicate that Lord Kitchener at last, hav- 
ing perfected his plans and placed his 
troops, has begun to draw the net. 


The marriage last week 

~— — and of the Infanta Maria de 
ree las Mercedes de Bour- 

bon of Hapsburg, Princess of the As-- 
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turias, to Prince Charles of Bourbon, 
with all the attendant splendor of the 
Roman Church and Spanish court, has 
not bettered the present or future 
outlook for the monarchy. The husband 
of the princess is not of stock which the 
Liberal or Republican political leaders 
and the masses trust, and they cannot 
complacently view even the possibility of 
his some day being the power behind the 
throne. A larger measure of economic 
freedom and independence is longed for 
intensely by the people of certain of the 
provinces of Spain. Everywhere among 
the masses there is latent hatred of and 
stern revolt against the alliance between 
the throne and the Jesuits, as recent anti- 
clerical uprisings have shown. In fact, 
the situation in the nation at large at this 
writing is one the outcome of which none 
can predict. Madrid is under martial 
law ; the throne depends upon the army 
for its tenure and at heart knows not 
whether it would prove loyal were the 
test to be made. 





Latest reports from 
Peking indicate that 
Count Waldersee and the allies’ military 
forces are preparing for a military move- 
ment on a larger scale than anything 
geen before, possibly for a movement 
westward into Shensi to secure the em- 
peror and the court, who are said to be 
willing to return to Peking, but are im- 
potent to do so so long as surrounded by 
the anti-foreign princes and generals who 
now both guard and restrict the imperial 
movements. The last reply to the allies’ 
demands respecting decapitation and pun- 
ishment of the guilty Chinese is decidedly 
inadequate from the allies’ standpoint. 


Action by the Allies 


Governor Nash of Ohio is to be con- 
gratulated on his successful opposition to 
the Jeffries-Ruhlin prize fight in Cincin- 
nati, which is declared ‘off’ as the re- 
sult of his uncompromising, hearty sup- 
port of the law-abiding elements of the 
city’s population. The courts and the 
state executive proved too much for the 
‘sports’ and business men with lax eth- 
ical standards. 

Mr. John W. Dickinson, who died at 
Newtonville last Saturday, has done emi- 
nent service to the cause of public educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. He was widely 
known as a leader in teachers’ institutes, 
and was secretary of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation from 1877 to 1898. It was through 
him that towns not able to pay for expert 
supervision were grouped with others un- 
der the same superintendent so that the 
poorer districts gained much improve- 
ment for their sehools. Mr. Dickinson 
was a graduate of Williams College, class 
of 1852, and was seventy-four years of 
age. 





Maurice Thompson, who died last week 
at his home in Indiana, will derive fame 
most for his service as an interpreter of 
nature and his advocacy of “life in the 
open,”’ and for his insistence, as a literary 
critic, on idealism at a time when many 
other men—including Mr. Howells—went 
astray on the path which lands author 
and reader in gross or harren realism. 
A Southerner to the extent of serving in 
the Confederate army and by long resi- 
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dence in Georgia, Mr. Thompson was 
among the first of the Confederates to 
realize that the South was wrong. Of 
the many fine tributes to Lincoln which 
American poets have penned, his is by no 
means the least in merit. 





Good and Faithful 


These words are our Lord’s verdict on 
men whose lives had been honorably 
spent in business, when they rendered 
their final account. They are exception- 
ally appropriate to the man whose face 
appears on our cover page, who has just 
passed to his reward. Mr. Haile was not 
brilliant in his business methods nor 
eloquent in speech nor effusive in his 
friendship. He left a better record than 
these adjectives would have given him. 
He was good and faithful. And because 
these words so truly describe this Chris- 
tian layman, we desire to do him honor. 

Mr. Haile was a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, class of 1856, and for a short time 
practiced law igBoston. But for the last 
forty years he has been engaged in busi- 
ness as a wool manufacturer, and since 
1872 has resided in Springfield, Mass. For 
the greater part of that time he was in 
partnership with Mr. Rufus Frost of 
Chelsea, one of the most prominent Con- 
gregationalists in the state. Mr. Frost 
died several years ago. 

Mr. Haile sought no public office, but 
he served in the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture three terms, and after removing to 
Springfield was elected mayor of the city. 
For two terms he was a member of the 
Massachusetts senate, and for three suc- 
cessive years was elected lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, each time receiving a larger vote 


‘than the candidate of his party for the 


governorship. He would have been nom- 
inated and almost certainly elected gov- 
ernor of the state if he had not positively 
declined the honor. In every office he 
served the public with conscientious de- 
votion which taxed his strength and made 
his service desired and valued. The 
Springfield Republican pays him this no- 
ble and deserved tribute: ‘In him ail 
men saw a transparently true man, the 
embodiment of the virtue of New Eng- 
land, anxiously kind, faithful, beloved. 
.. . Itis justice to say that whatsoever 
things were honest, just, pure, lovely and 
of good report he stood for—not assum- 
iug anything, never an exhorter, but liv- 
ing as his own in simple faith the beliefs 
inherited and embraced. There wasnoth- 
ing complex about him in intellect or 
character, only an honest man, faithful 
in word and deed, transparently genu- 
ine.” 

He was a devoted member of the First 
Congregational Church, at one time the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, a 
member of the church cabinet, a corpo- 
rate member of the American Board, a 
generous giver and a wise counselor in 
the administration of benevolent enter- 
prises. His pastor, Dr. Goodspeed, said 
at his funeral: ‘‘He had no hobbies, but 
heartily co-operated with every move- 
ment to nourish and ennoble manhood, 
whether in Springfield, on the far frontier, 
in Bombay or Peking.” Among many 
noble men whom we have known in the 
Congregational ranks, we recall none 
more wise-minded, guileless and unselfish 
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than William H. Haile. In these-days, 
when successful business men are s0 
often accused of materialism and greed, 
we point with grateful satisfaction to 
this man who made money honorably, 
used it as a Christian steward should, 
gave his best energies freely in the serv- 
ice of his fellowmen, was loved and 
trusted by his employees, and was held 
in honor by all good men who knew him. 
Such a life wins young men by its ex- 
ample, and its influence abides long in 
the world. 





The Prayer Meeting and Its 
Leader 


The true prayer meeting is not manu- 
factured. It is born of the union of hu- 
man souls with the divine. But the 
leader who is acquainted with the heart 
of the Father and who understands men’s 
need of him may do much to bring them 
together. To this end method and ma- 
chinery are not to be despised. With 
a view to helping prayer meeting leaders, 
we have secured and present, on pages 
292-293, the views and experiences of work- 
ers in churches large and small in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Few plans 
will work equally well under differing 
conditions, but some will bear trans- 
planting. 

It is not strange, nor should it cause 
alarm, that in many places the older type 
of prayer meeting is passing away. The 
modern Christian does not wear his spir- 
itual history on his sleeve. This does 
not prove that he is devoid of such expe- 
riences or is unwilling to tell what God 
has been to him, should the need of one- 
passing through similar stress seem to 
call for the recital. The language of a 
present day prayer meeting is no longer 
“T feel,” but “I think.” It is useless to 
quarrel with such a trend. The wise pas- 
tor will accept it, will feed the thought of 
his people and, as Mr. Noyes suggested 
in his admirable article of last week, 
make the educational element subserve 
the devotional. 

Of all the gatherings of the church, 
this meeting belongs pre-eminently to the 
members. Expression is life. An ex- 
pressionless church is a dying church. 
And where can the members so fittingly 
voice their thoughts as in this family 
gathering? No doubt it would be easier 
for the pastor to occupy the time than to 
secure this service from the people, but 
how would this aid their development? 
Though presiding, he should subordinate 
his part. If he make an address at the 
opening—usually questionable wisdom—it 
should not be long, learned and sermonic, 
but brief, familiar and suggestive, calcu- 
lated to inspire and draw out the views 
of others rather than to emphasize his 
own. Itis for him to set the keynote of 
the meeting with due reverence and ear- 
nestness, to launch the subject with all 
buoyancy at his command. Thereafter 
he is the presiding officer, not the speaker 
of the evening. Though he possess all 
the attributes of an archangel, so far as 
the meeting is concerned he is guilty of 
murder in the first degree if he thrust 
forward his personality or views in such 
a way as to dwarf those of his brethren. 
By their contributions to the meeting, 
rather than his own, he will measure its 
success. 
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The very excellences and attainments 
of some ministers may be a source of 
discouragement ‘in a prayer meeting. 
How such a one is to conquer the dis- 
advantage of his own pre-eminence we 
do not know, unless it be by sympa- 
thetically entering into the lives of his 
people and taking upon himself their im- 
perfections, till they realize his kinship 
with themselves. 4 

Perhaps his best service is indirect and 
preparatory. He needs acquaintance with 
the people that he may know in what line 
and to what extent he can call upon them 
for service. His interest in them will 
win their confidence so that they will 
speak freely, sure of a sympathetic lis- 
tener. By suggesting subjects for them 
to develop, creating a homelike atmos- 
phere in the meeting, preserving respon- 
siveness between the people and himself, 
and giving due: attention to the educa- 
tional element, the pastor may make this 
service a source of strength and comfort 
and spiritual growth. 

On the whole, these testimonies, vol- 
unteered from so many sources, are reas- 
suring as to the future of the prayer 
meeting, though it is evidently undergo- 
ing large modification ; and we commend 
to careful attention their numerous fresh 
and practical suggestions for securing 
variety and interest. Wherever there is 
a determined purpose to preserve and 
‘develop this old-time institution we be- 
lieve that it will continue an indispensa- 
ble factor in church life. 





Dr. Goodwin’s Sudden Death 


When Dr. Goodwin retired from the 
active pastorate of the First Church, Chi- 
cago, eight months ago, his portrait ap- 
peared on the cover page of The Congre- 
gationalist, July 5, 1900, and we editori- 
ally expressed the opinion that he would 
continue to render distinguished serv- 
ices for years. On another page of this 
issue our Chicago editor, “‘ Franklin,” 
records his sudden and peaceful death. 
“It is a satisfaction to us to have ex- 
pressed while he was living, in the edi- 
torial referred to, the high value in which 
his labors have long been held by all our 
denomination. 

Dr. Goodwin was a great preacher, a 
diligent scholar, a devoted pastor and a 
strong leader in the Congregational 
churches. He differed from many of his 
brethren in the ministry, probably much 
more widely than he did twenty years 
ago. He had little sympathy with the 
modern school of Biblical critics. He 
was a pre-millenarian and found much 
comfort in looking for the speedy and 
visible reappearance of Christ. But he 
differed in love and in the spirit of Christ. 
With world-wide sympathies, with a pas- 
sion for saving souls, with enthusiastic 
faith in Christ’s mission to the whole 
world, his clarion voice and burning 
words inspired multitudes, and his prayers 
were the outpouring ef a spirit in abid- 
ing union with God. It must have been 
a joy to him to pass in a moment from 
active service here into the joy of his 
Lord, and the keen sorrow of many at 
the loss of a dear friend will be tem- 
pered with gratitude that his was a pain- 
less translation to beholding the glory of 
the Redeemer. 
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The United Mission in England 


The Simultaneous Mission, preparations 
for which have been fully described in 
previous numbers of The Congregational- 
ist, opened in London, Monday, Jan. 28. 
News of the movement has been eagerly 
watched for by many in this country, but 
while many matters of little importance 
are flashed across the cable, for accounts 
of this effort of the Free.Churches to 
awaken the nation to righteousness we 
have had to wait the slower movement of 
the mails. The religious papers—the 
British Weekly, Christian World and oth- 
ers—have now brought us full accounts 
of the meetings on the first week. 

A great work had been already accom- 
plished before the mission opened. For 
the first time in English history the 
Nonconformists, as they have long been 
called, have united their energies with- 
out thought of sectarian advantage in 
the work of evangelizing the country, 
The Free Churches will henceforth hold 
in England a position to which they have 
not heretofore attained. While the Es- 
tablished Church as a whole has been a 
passive rather than unfriendly spectator, 
and protests from High Church quarters 
have been more querulous than manly, 
the attention of the people has been di- 
rected to the fact that the entire Prot- 
estant Christian life of the nation, with 
the exception of the Church established 
by law, is united in one great purpose. 
Nonconformity in England has entered 
into new conditions with the new cen- 
tury. 

A new metbod has been inaugurated 
by enlisting pastors generally as evan- 
gelists, and distributing them through 
the country. The ablest preachers in 
England are away from their own pulpits 
and striving in other communities for the 
conversion of souls. The professional 
evangelist, with a few notable exceptions 
such as Rev. John McNeill and Gypsy 
Smith, are hardly in evidence at all. It 
seems likely that the evangelist of the 
future will also be a pastor with a local 
habitation and responsibility, and that 
the churches as a body will direct evan- 
gelistic movements and share in them. 

The sermon by Dr. Joseph Parker in 
the Guildhall—the first time that famous 
building was ever used for such a pur- 
pose—was a spectacular feature attract- 
ing wideattention. The hall was crowded, 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen of London 
were present and the sermon, on Christ’s 
Compassion for the Multitudes, was 
worthy of the occasion. It is doubtful, 
however, whether such a service will be 
repeated. The building is not suited for 
public speaking, the audience must stand, 
as seats are not provided, and the sur- 
roundings are not calculated to promote 
a quiet, devotional spirit. 

The death and funeral services of the 
Queen absorbed the attention of the peo- 
ple throughout the country, but that 
event may have promoted interest in the 
religious meetings. More than two hun- 
dred missions were carried on daily in 
the city and suburbs, and many of them 
have been attended by crowds... Meetings 
were held at noon in the business sec- 
tions, in afternoons and evenings in the 
churches. The proportion of men in at- 
tendance was unusually large in many 
places, and especially of young men. 
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Well-known places of assembly, such as 
Exeter Hall, the City Temple, the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle and the Kensington 
Town Hall, were well filled daily, and the 
preachers were Dr. Clifford, Mr. Meyer, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. McNeill, Dr. Monro 
Gibson and others of like fame. 

Although the newspaper reports thus 
far received cover only the first two days, 
reports are given of inquirers, from thirty 
to 300, at each of many places. Mr. 
Meyer, who seems to have the chief re- 
sponsibility in directing the movement, 
expressed his conviction that God had 
never come so near to the people nor dealt 
so directly with them. We shall report 
the progress of the movement from week 
to week, and we anticipate with confi- 
dence the spread and deepening of reli- 
gious interest in Great Britain that will 
also be ultimately felt in our own coun- 
try. 





Divine Seed in Human Soil 


The parable of the tares applies to the 
individual as truly as to society. The 
human heart, is like a field or garden. 
Good seed and bad spring up therein to- 
gether. Each of us is like a gardener, 
our hearts being the spheres of our labors. 
God gives us good seed to plant and nur- 
ture. We know only too well how thick 
and fast the weeds grow. Yet we have 
learned that by honest, patient, prayer- 
ful endeavor they can be checked and 
even eradicated, and the good seed as- 
sured supremacy as it grows. 

The divine seed has several forms. One 
is that of divine truth. When we hear it 
or read it, if we cherish it, meditate upon 
it, try to realize to ourselves its meaning 
and value, and seek to rule our conduct 
by it, it implants itself within us and at 
once begins to exert a mighty and purify- 
ing influence. Probably no mere state- 
ment can convey to any one without ex- 
perience of it the force of this means of 
expelling evil and promoting righteous- 
ness. But all who have the experience 
need only to be reminded of it. The 
truth of God is exactly adapted to gain 
control of the human heart, when given 
a fair chance, for it comes from our Cre- 
ator himself. But the gardener must co- 
operate with the inherent nature of the 
seed. 

Another form is that of spiritual im- 
pressions. They may be less definite 
than spoken or printed words. Often 
they result from these. Often again they 
are received independently. Still another 
is that of holy impulses, due to any one 
of scores of causes and all alike prompt- 
ing to penitence, consecration, faith and 
prayer. Sometimes we cannot tell whence 
they have come. But their reality and 
power we appreciate. They represent 
and embody the divine Father’s appeal 
to us to be true to our best selves and to 
him, to make full use of our highest pos- 
sibilities, to choose good fruit instead of 
evil as the harvest of our careers. 

In whatever form the good seed reveals 
itself within us, let it be reverently cul- 
tivated. Fill the heart full of its up- 
springing shoots and the weeds of sin 
will find no room to develop. If only 
little by little, every one of us can make 
the garden of his heart a place where the 
Spirit of God shall delight to enter and 
dwell. 








In Brief 


Conditions affecting our denominational 
missionary work in Porto Rico seem to make 
it desirable that the whole question of the na- 
ture and scope of the undertaking be given 
fresh and careful consideration. For this 
purpose the American Missionary -Associa- 
tion has just dispatched to the island a depu- 
tation, consisting of Secretary Beard and Rev. 
FE. S. Tead, a member of the executive com- 
mittee. They sailed from New York last Sat- 
urday. Their report will be awaited with 
much interest. 





Some prominent citizens of Georgia recently 
put a number of copies of Ellis’s school his- 
tory of the United States into coffins and pub- 
licly burned them. They thus vindicated the 
honor of the South, which they thought had 
been aspersed by the writer of the book. No 
doubt the publishers would be glad to furnish 
an unlimited number of copies for the same 
purpose at the usual price. Our Southern 
fellow-citizens might learn by studying his- 
tory that the facts of history are established 
by writing books, not by burning them. 





A Christian Scientist lately offered to pro- 
duce before the editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly a number of persons who have been 
cured of snake bites by Christian Science 
treatment. The editor instead proposed that 
his correspondent should allow himself to be 
a subject for inoculation experiments with 
snake venom, being confident that his assur- 
ance that he could not be poisoned would not 
affect the scientific results. Here the corre- 
spondence seems to have abruptly ended, and 
the editor explains the failure to continue it 
by saying, ‘‘We do not speak the same lan- 
guage.”’ 





Several parties of Americans, including a 
number of ministers, have sailed or are about 
to sail for a visit to Egypt, Palestine and 


other places in the Orient. The Fuerst Bis- 


marck, leaving New York last Thursday, 
took a party of seventeen in charge of Dr. 
H. W. Dunning, including Rev. J. B. Sewall 
and niece of Boston, Mr. E. K. Warren and 
family and Rev. C. D. Brower and wife 


of Michigan. Mr. Warren is well-known 


in Sunday school circles. On the same 
steamer are Bishop Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts and his family, the wife and daughters 
of Col. C. A. Hopkins of Boston and several 
others from this city and vicinity. 





- The religious creed to which King Edward 
had to subscribe on assuming his office was 
probably one which he could honestly take. 
But its language hedges it against any eva- 
sion or mental reservation far more effectively 
than the strenuous language of the Andover 
Creed. And inasmuch as it must be distaste- 
ful to several :nillions of his Roman Catholic 
subjects to have their sovereign make oath 
that he believes much of their religion is su- 
perstitious and idolatrous; it is more than 
likely that before his successor takes the 
throne the direction that he shall subscribe to 
this ancient creed will be considered as only 
declaratory and not mandatory. 





In a murder trial last week a New York 
judge ruled that the testimony of a handwrit- 
ing expert was inadmissible because the ex- 
pert was not familiar with the handwriting of 
the accused person, and that the testimony of 
experts could be admitted only when the par- 
ticular writing exhibited was the subject of 
dispute. This sensible ruling will bring relief 
to the public, who have wearied over reports 
of trials for crime hinging on conflicting testi- 
monies of professional examiners of handwrit- 
ing. In ways in which these experts have 
often been employed, as well might the opin- 
ions of palmists, clairvoyants and phrenolo- 
gists be admitted to prove an accused person 
guilty because of their scientific explorations 
of his character. 
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From time to time leading New York and 
Brooklyn daily papers have contained much 
gossip about an alleged quarrel between Rev. 
Dr. Robert R. Meredith, pastor of Tompkins 
Avenue Church, and his brother, Rev. Rich- 
ard Meredith, who was his assistant for some 
years. Just now this stream of gossip is 
flowing fresh again. The Brooklyn Eagle 
says of it: “‘There are some things so vi- 
ciously interesting that they will be talked 
about, yet so petty in themselves that one al- 
most feels ashamed to talk about them.” 
That is one reason why we have not hereto- 
fore alluded to this matter. We only do so 
now to say that Robert Meredith has made no 
statement for publication, nor have the Tomp- 
kins Avenue trustees, who appear to stand 
loyally by their pastor. Apparently it was 
their action, not his, which would prevent 
Richard Meredith from accepting an invita- 
tion to speak at the Men’s Association in the 
church. We do not desire to discuss the mer- 
its of this case when they are silent. We 
know very little about it. But we have known 
Robert R. Meredith for a good many years as 
a great-hearted Christian gentleman. That 
he would willingly do an injustice to brother 
or friend we do not believe. That he has en- 
dured injustice from others more than once in 
silence we know. In family matters like this 
it is only common courtesy to respect the si- 
lence which says plainly that the public has 
no right to interfere. 





Chicago and the Interior 


Study of Men 

Recent publications in the psychology of 
religion have created a good deal of interest 
among the ministers in Chicago, especially the 
book on Spiritual Life, by Prof. George A. Coe 
of the Northwestern University at Evanston. 
The last ministers’ meeting was given up toa 
discussion of this topic. Fortunately Profes- 
sor Coe was present. He finds on examination 
of statistics concerning the religious life of 
460 students in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, gathered by Prof. Graham Taylor, that, 
taken as a whole, the time of their conversion 
is considerably later in life than had been 
previously supposed, that this increase in age 
is due to the foreign born students, whose con- 
version isa good deal later than that of Amer- 
ican born students. Professor Coe, while a 
firm believer in revivals and in the striking 
conversions which often accompany them, 
believes still more earnestly in a Christian 
nurture which will prevent children from ever 
going astray, or rather which will bring them 
into sympathy and fellowship with God so 
naturally and at so early a period in their 
lives that they will not be able to name the 
date of their conversion. The professor is 
now seeking to determine the content of the 
religious consciousness, and through a series 
of questions sent to all who will aid him by 
their answers believes that he will be able to 
render real service to pastors and Sunday 
school teachers in their work. 


A Noble Church ¢ 
Few churches are more deserving of this 
title than the First Congregational Church of 
Evanston, Ill. Its pastor, Dr. J. F. Loba, isa 
member of the delegation which leaves this 
country in May to visit the missions of the 
American Board in India. Prof. H. L. Wil- 
lett will serve as a supply during his absence, 
although it is at no small sacrifice that Dr. 
Loba is permitted to be away so long. The 
membership is now 600, and its benevolent 
contributions, in spite of many losses -by 
death and removal, have steadily increased 
from $4,200 in 1892 to $7,500 in 1900. The ten 
departments are in admirable working order ; 
its Plymouth Chapel, under the care of Rev. 
Dr. E. M. Williams, is doing well, and there is 
complete harmony between pastor and peo- 
ple. Perhaps the most delightful occasion of 
the year is the New Year’s morning prayer 
meeting, at which this year 165 were present. 
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This is one of the churches which is taking 
the place of some of those in the city that 
were so strong a few years ago, but through 
changes in the residence of many of their 
former members have been greatly weak- 
ened. 


Marietta to the Front 


Graduates of Marietta College living in Chi- 
cago came together at the Union League Club, 
Feb. 13, to meet President Perry and Mr. 
W. W. Mills, to whom the college owes more 
than to any other living man. One or two in- 
vited guests brought the number in attend- 
ance up to twenty-two. The speeches were 
informal and all the more valuable on that 
account. The college is free from debt, has 
fine buildings, a noble campus, a library of 
66,000 volumes, in many respects the best west 
of the Alleghanies, and, with its enthusiastic 
president and the changes introduced into the 
curriculum of study and the admission of 
young women to its privileges, has a promis- 
ing future. Efforts ought to be made to in- 
crease its endowment at once, to secure a suit- 
able building for the library and to provide 
for additional courses of study. Not many 
small colleges have a more inspiring history 
than Marietta, or can point to a nobler class 
of graduates. 


A Unitarian Creed 


The following is the confession used by 
the Sunday school teachers in Unity Church 
—formerly Rev. Robert Collyer’s—Chicago : 


We believe in God our Heavenly Father, 
Maker of heaven and earth and all things 
therein. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, the divine Son 
of God, our elder Brother and Leader. 

We believe in God’s Holy Spirit, poured 
out upon his children to sanctify and comfort 
them. 

We believe the Bible contains God’s Word 
to his children. 

We believe in the love of God, in the im- 
mortality of the soul and its infinite growth. 

Let us then follow Jesus, and love the Lord 
our God with all our heart and with all our 
soul; with all our mind and with all our 
strength; and our neighbor as ourself, for 
only thus shall we come to be at one w.th God 
and heirs of his kingdom. 


To the use of this creed Mr. Lazenby, the 
pastor, recently from England, objects. He 
thinks it not sufficiently flexible, and prefers 
that no creed whatever be adopted. Prob- 
ably the church will permit him to set the 
creed aside, although many of the Sunday 
school teachers are unwilling that this should 
be done. 
Sunday School Work in Wisconsin 

Rev. George C. Haun, the efficient superin- 
tendent of the work of the Congregational 
S. S. and Pub. Society in Wisconsin, is reach- 
ing a large number of people wholly untouched 
bythechurches. The society is aiding, wholly 
or in part, 160 schools, connected with which 
there is no preaching service. This means 
that nearly 6,000 young people and children 
are under no other Christian influences than 
those furnished by these schools. From schools 
aided by the society since their organization 
three churches have been formed during the 
year. Midway between two churches sixty- 
five miles apart on a railway a Sunday school 
furnishes the only Protestant service. 


The University of [Michigan Linked to Chicago 
Commons 

The students of the University of Michigan 
have pledged themselves to support a fellow- 
ship in the Chicago Commons, the income of 
which provides for the residence of two per- 
sons six months each every year. It will be 
remembered that the report on The Ethical 
Substitute for the Saloon in Chicago, made by 
Rev. Royal L. Melendy, and that on Juvenile 
Delinquency or Dependency in Chicago, by 
Miss Edith L. Clark, were rendered possible 
by this fellowship. Both reports have at- 
tracted much attention. A Senior law stu- 
dent of the university is now at the Commons, 
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in order to make a study of the social forces 
that occasion the disintegration of the family. 


Chicago, Feb. 16. FRANKLIN. 





Knox College and Its New 
President 


Friday last week Knox College celebrated 
in a fitting and impressive manner its sixty- 
fourth anniversary, and at the same time in- 
augurated Rev. Dr. Thomas McClelland, lately 
president of Pacific University, as its presi- 
dent. 

The exercises were held in the Central Con- 
gregational Church, in the presence of an au- 
dience which crowded that immense structure 
to its utmost capacity. Presidents Draper of 
the Illinois University, Blanchard of Wheaton, 
Eiersel of lowa Wesleyan, Hieronymus of 
Eureka, Hewitt of Parsons, Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve University, Dr. Finley of Prince- 
ton, Dean Judson of the University of Chi- 
cago and many other distinguished college 
men were present and took part in the cere- 
monies of the day. 

Edgar A. Bancroft, Esq., of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, presided. Dr. Dra- 
per brought greetings from the State University 





at Champaign. The keys of the college were 
put into the hands of the new president by 
George A. Liwrence, secretary of the trus- 
tees. In his inaugural address Dr. McClelland 
spoke in behalf of the small college and the 
work it has to do. He does not believe that in 
the growth of the university the distinctively 
American college should be neglected. In 
giving a general education, in ministering to 
the moral and religious nature, and in inspir- 
ing college communities this college has a 
place which the university cannot fill, and in 
the filling of which the college ought to be sat- 
isfied. Knox has been true to the ideals of its 
founders and should not seek to become a uni- 
versity. 

The welcome from the alumni was given 
by Judge P.S. Post and a greeting from the 
Pacific by Dr. L. H. Hallock, now of Minne- 
apolis, but formerly settled on the Pacific 
coast. The founders’ day banquet, attended 
by more than 500 people, was a brilliant af- 
fair. The program consisted of a graceful in- 
troduction of the new president by Dr. John 
H. Finley, the former president of Knox, and 
by an address by Dr. Thwing of Cleveland. 
In addition to these addresses there were 
brief responses to toasts by President Blan- 
chard of Wheaton and Dean Harry Pratt Jud- 
son of the Chicago University. The music 
added greatly to the pleasure of the day. 
Plans have been set on foot for securing an 
endowment of three professorships and for 
the ereetion of a gymnasium at a cost of $25,- 
000. The friends of the institution are much 
encouraged over its prospects. 
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Christian Life 


By Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 


‘1. [have almost lost the realization of the 
presence of Christ in my everyday life, and | 
am afraid | have lost in great measure the 
reality of it also. How can I get it again? 

By practice, my dear friend. The re- 
ligious life follows very closely the com- 
mon life in its laws, for God would have 
us know how perfectly natural our rela- 
tionship to him may be. If you walked 
by your friend’s side and did not say a 
word to him, it would become more and 
more difficult for you to speak to him. 
On the other hand, the more you speak 
the easier it becomes. So with the dear 
God. Speak to him about everything that 
comes to you. Say, ‘‘Good morning, dear 
Father,’’ when you awake. Ask his help 
constantly, even in little things. Say to 
him, quietly, again and again as you work 
or walk, ‘“‘ Dear Lord.” Speak to him all 
the time, and see how near he will seem. 

You never can lose God, and he never 
will lose you. If you do not realize his 
near presence, speak, and hear his an- 
swer. At first it may seem formal, be- 
cause it is so long since you have spoken. 
But it will soon become natural and easy, 
and great peace will result. Do it volun- 
tarily and it will soon become involun- 
tary. Only unforgiven sin can shadow 
the way between God and his children. 

2. Have I a right to expect a rich and 
abounding Christian life if | do not by per- 
sonal, direct, evangelistic effort and by my 
words, in addition to the silent and indirect 
influence of my life, recommend Christ to 
those with whom I am associated ? 

The riches of the Christian life result 
from two things: first, a consciousness of 
God’s love, and, second, a passing on of 
that love to others. My boy enjoys his 
gift at first because I have given it, but 
soon his satisfaction grows weak unless 
he shares his pleasure with another. 

First, and always foremost, must be 
our gratitude to the dear Lord, our con- 
scious nearness to him, but unless we try 
to lead to a like peace some one who 
needs it and has it not, our satisfaction 
will cease. God’s gifts increase through 
sharing. It may depend upon circum- 
stances how this sharing shall be done. 
Some are fitted for ‘‘direct, evangelistic 
effort,’’ and some are not. But there is 
always some way of helping our fellow- 
men if we look for it. Perhaps your serv- 
ant needs a word of cheer. Perhaps your 
grocer is unconsciously hungry for a mes- 
sage of loving guidance. Do something 
“in His name” for some one, with a se- 


cret prayer, and you will find the result 


rich and helpful. 

3. Can I indulge in theater-going, card 
playing and dancing without harm to my 
Christian life? 

The moment we touch on these moral 
issues we are at a wall which each indi- 
vidual must scale for himself. I can un- 
derstand some persons finding no obsta- 
cle to their Christian progress in these 
amusements, while I know they would 
injure me very quickly. The beauty of 
the Protestant faith is that it places re- 
sponsibility upon the individual and 
never allows him to shift it. It would be 
a great relief if I could have some one 
tell me what to do and what not to do, 
but it is a relief: for which I would have 


to sacrifice at once my manhood and my 
healthy religion. Let no man judge an- 
other, but every man judge himself. 

There are certain guides which may 
help us in judging ourselves. The first 
is a feeling of our own spiritual pulse. 
If I find I am less fervent in prayer, less 
eager to think of and talk to God, less 
composed in my devotions after any of 
these things mentioned in the question 
above, then they must be injuring me. I 
have no right to harm myself by anything 
I do. Second, I must be sure that I am 
not injuring any one else. My liberty 
must not become another man’s bondage. 
And, thirdly, I must not neglect the work 
or the opportunities of my life by any in- 
dulgence which robs me of strength or too 
much time. And, fourthly, I must be 
very careful of the special circumstances; 
a bad play in the theater must certainly 
hurt my Christian life; dancing in mixed 
assemblies, in an improper way and with 
bad surroundings, must surely harm me. 

In all moral questions we must go to 
God, not man, and ask his guidance, and 
then humbly follow his direction without 
complaint and without criticism of oth- 
ers. 


Current Thought 


WHO OF THE HEATHEN ARE LOST 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine in a re- 
cent issue said that “the new missionary im- 
pulse will not be based on a belief that all 
those who have never heard the gospel will be 
lost.” Taken to task for this the writer ex- 
plained his position to be simply that of Peter, 
who in Acts 10: 35, said: “In every nation 
he that feareth him [God] and worketh right- 
eousness is acceptable to him.” Whereupon 
the Journal and Messenger, commenting on 
this case of Cornelius, to which the Mission- 
ary Magazine had referred, said: “ Cornelius 
was one who served God and wrought right- 
eousness, though a heathen; but he did not 
know the Lord Jesus Christ, and until he did 
there was such a defect in his moral charaé¢- 
ter and life that he could not be saved.”’ Com- 
menting upon this controversy, The Watch- 
man says: “ The theory that the salvation of 
any soul depends entirely on what another 
soul does could be easily carried out to the 
essential position of Romanism. The destiny 
of a soul depends principally on its own atti- 
tude toward thetruth ithas. . . . In withhold- 
ing from the heathen the knowledge of the 
gospel, we are not absolutely and totally ex- 
cluding them from the possibility of having 
‘faith,’ but we are depriving them of the 
transcendent motives of the gospel to faith.” 


THE DRIFT TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 


There is manifest progress in the Congrega- 
tionalist denominations (including, of course, 
the Baptists) toward centralization and synod- 
ical authority. Tradition and usage tend, 
among them, to grow into a common law 
quite as authoritative as written constitu- 
tions and canons. Humble committees and 
secretaries, without any purpose of usurpa- 
tion, find themselves invested with the powers 
of a bureaucracy, and national councils, while 
sincerely disclaiming all authority, are liable 
to have authority thrust upon them at almost 
any time. Church representation on mission- 
ary boards seems an innocent improvement, 
but it only needs a lively controversy, a dis- 
puted election and a committee on credentials 
to reveal the fact that it has essentially estab- 
lished a synodical government.—Rev. Dr. L. 
W. Bacon. 
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Fresh Points on the Chinese Situation 


Two American Board Missionaries Speak Their Minds 


The Mistake of the Diplomats 


The Congregationalist of Feb. 2, in re- 
ferring to the fact that ‘‘ the men longest 
in China and best knowing the Chinese”’ 
deem the “lenient policy’? now being 
pursued as not ‘the wiser course,’’ says: 
‘‘But how a more severe policy could be 
enforced without going to war with China 
these critics do not explain.” 

Why do the missionaries desire a de- 
gree of severity? It is because of past 
history, their intimate knowledge of Chi- 
nese character, and because just punish- 
ment of criminals is the best way to di- 
minish crime. ‘ 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Margery of 
the British legation, Peking, passed 
through China en route to Burma. Near 
the western border of Yunnan he was en- 
tertained at a feast by a high official. At 
the close of the feast, after leaving the 
yamen, he was murdered, as is definitely 
understood, at the instigation of his host. 
If instead of erecting a monument at 
Shanghai and executing a few coolies— 
possibly innocent of this crime—the offi- 
cial had been brought to book, other for- 
eign lives would have been saved later, 
and foreign life in general would not 
have been cheapened. 

The Tientsin massacre was atoned for 
by a large sum of “blood money” and 
the execution of four coolies, not known 
to be participants even in the outrages. 
To the family of each coolie was given 
400 ounces of silver—all ‘‘to appease the 
foreigner,” they were told. The promot- 
ers went unharmed, and the leader, after 
a nominal banishment, was promoted. 
Just punishment in the earlier cases 
would have prevented many later out- 
rages, and severity then would have 
proven to be real leniency. The allies 
began at the wrong end in demanding the 
impossible (that a government execute 
itself, its own chiefs). Peking occupied 
and the legations rescued, the first step 
was to assert the emperor’s absolute right 
to the throne and take measures to se- 
cure his return to Peking, definitely stat- 
ing that only with him and his represent- 
atives in Peking would negotiations be 
conducted. Tothisend protection should 
have been guaranteed, and that in re-es- 
tablishing his government along lines of 
reform and progress he would be given all 
possible assistance and support, so long 
as needed. The integrity of his domin- 
ions should also have been guaranteed so 
long as he pursued the beneficent and 
peaceful course of education, reform, 
progress and development. This would 
have given him confidence and courage, 
brought unity and strength to the reform 
party, which claims 21,000,000 sympathiz- 
ers, to be augmented when peace is es- 
tablished by thousands more who have 
been reading, thinking and reaching con- 
clusions. 

Few Chinese, save officials opposed to 
progress, who fatten by extortion, and the 
“vile fellows of the rabble,’”’ who hope 
for loot and gain, have any sympathy 
with the dowager Manchu faction. The 
emperor on his throne issuing edicts, as- 
sured of permanence and support and of 


the integrity of his empire, would, judg- 
ing from the past, insure peace in a very 
short time. 

Negotiations would follow, naturally, 
with the rightful ruler and a real govern- 
ment. The legitimate sovereign could 
seek, find and punish the criminals. 
Personal and imperial interests would 
urge him to do so; they could not pos- 
sibly escape save by suicide. The diffi- 
culties of this course are not ignored, but 
the simple, direct and right way is the 
best way to overcome them. The United 
States could have initiated this plan hon- 
orably and with little difficulty. In it 
she would have had the hearty support 
of England and Japan and probably, 
after some bluster and delay, of Germany 
also, for the interests of all these Powers 
are the same—an undivided empire and an 
‘‘open door.” Unfortunately, the United 
States fell into Russia’s selfish and dis- 
honorable trap.- C. A. STANLEY. 

Marietta, O., Jan. 5. 


The Effect of Looting Upon Mission 
Work in China 


BY REV. F. M. CHAPIN 


A leading newspaper of Shanghai an- 
nounces that a large sum will be paid to 
the correspondent who correctly predicts 
the outcome of the present troubles in 
China. 

The making of such an offer shows how 
problematic to the editor is the final out- 
come. Only the novice ventures to 
prophesy. The recent outbreak was seen 
to be imminent by many missionaries, 
yet none dreamed that it would come so 
soon or take the form which it did. 

A similar uncertainty meets us when 
we attempt to estimate the probabilities 
of the effects of the recent outrages by 
foreign troops at Paotingfu, Tientsin 
and other cities. Our first conclusions 
would be that the Chinese must be so an- 
gered that any religion professed by those 
of the same race would be considered un- 
worthy of a hearing, to say nothing about 
acceptance. What a mockery of the 
great fundamental principles of Christ 
are the deeds of men sent out from Chris- 
tian nations! 

Supposing, we say, that the case was 
reversed, and a Chinese army numbering 
millions and unconquerable should oc- 
cupy Washington, and commit excesses of 
the same character as the allied army, 
how would it effect the propaganda of 
Confucianism in America? 

Such questions as these it is perfectly 
fair to raise. They are useful as showing 
us how far the army in China has failed 
of its duty; but they do not help in an- 
swering the main question. We commit 
the common error of judging the Chinese 
by ourselves, an error which has cost 
Western nations a great deal in the past 
and is certain to cost yet more in the 
future. 

From a Chinaman’s point of view we 
may say, first, that mission work will 
not be injured by such outrages, save in 
the immediate vicinity of the places 


where they were committed. China isa 
vast country. Owing’ to the lack of com- 
munication, it seems to the average Chi- 
nese immensely greater than it is. Five 
hundred, or even one hundred, miles away 
from the devastated districts it is doubt- 
ful if the common people know anything 
abont the outrages, and their only anxiety 
is that the foreign soldiers do not come 
their way. Moreover, it is impossible for 
us to conceive of peoples upon whom their 
religions have no ethical effects. We 
read the sayings of Confucius and sup- 
pose that teachings, the best that unaided 
human wisdom has evolved, must express 
the aim and life of the Chinese people, 
whereas these teachings are in the main 
mere shibboleths. 

The curse of opium has always been as- 
cribed to foreigners, yet even this has 
been seen by the Chinese to be due not to 
all strangers from afar, and the mission- 
ary has found it more difficult to fight 
opium itself than the prejudice against 
him because of its having been intro- 
duced by the English. 

In the second place, in those regions 
where outrages have occurred, the peo- 
ple have come to distinguish between the 
soldier and missionary. 

That the citizens of the despoiled cities 
will hate foreigners may be regarded as 
an axiom. That they will hate missiona- 
ries and the gospel remains to be proved. 
After the siege of Peking large numbers 
of them were extremely anxious to get 
the aid of these missionaries. By the ad- 
vice of the latter many saved -both them- 
selves and their property. Old friends 
and even enemies (Boxers) sought them 
out, made them feasts, and did everything 
possible to -secure their aid against the 
foreign soldiers. 

The reason why so many people in Pe- 
king hanged themselves after the siege, 
or took their own lives in other ways, 
was solely due to the expectation that 
the allied troops would commit those ex- 
cesses they had been wont to receive from 
their own troops. 

Russia today is the one Power which 
the Chinese have to fear. Strange as it 
will seem, she gains in prestige in propor- 
tion to the lawlessness of her soldiers. 
The Chinese appreciate kindness, but 
they respect force. Power held in re- 
serve they do not understand. Just as 
the Confucian analects are to them 
chiefly useful for quotation, so an army 
or navy they. conceive must be. It is 
mighty only as it meets an emergency, 
can plunder an enemy, or make a vigor- 
ous defense. When Dewey captured 
Manila Denby at Peking was able to lay 
down the law, and not before. 

The Chinese respect the foreigner in 
proportion to bis selfishness and military 
success. The outrages by Russian troops 
are making that nation feared as never 
before. Russian diplomacy and force 
unite to make it probable that unless 
China is partitioned among the Powers 
within a short time the missionaries 
there will have to meet the difficult prob- 
lem of endeavoring to do mission work 
in the czar’s dominions, 
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By Edwin Asa Dix, Author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury ”’ 


CHAPTER VIII, A LOVERS’ QUARREL 


On the same evening a somewhat un- 
usual conversation was being carried on, 
just outside the Coe house. It was be- 
tween ’Vinie and Burt Way. Without 
waiting for her lover to hear the news 
of her mother’s departure from other 
sources, ’Vinie had that afternoon sent 
him a brief note by the hand of little 
Bruce. Itsimply told the fact, and added 
that she must see him about something 
that very evening. It was not one of 
Burt’s evenings for coming over, as the 
girl had latterly limited him with singu- 
lar but fixed strictness to certain and in- 
frequent evenings in the week; and it 
was with an undefined feeling of appre- 
hension that he obeyed her mandate and 
hurried over after supper. 

She made him wait in the rusty though 
neat little sitting-room while she washed 
up the tea things. Coe had gone upstairs. 
As she came in to him, he sprang up 
eagerly to kiss her and pour out his tide 
of questionings and sympathy; but she 
repulsed the caress with a little gesture, 
paying no heed to his impulsive remon- 
strance, and taking up her light worsted 
shoulder wrap, which she had placed 
within reach, she led the way out of doors 
to the footpath bordering the road in 
front, where they might pace up and 
down out of ear-shot. 

She was strangely quiet, but she an- 
swered his eager queries about her mother 
directly and openly. Burt had a right to 
know, and indeed there was nothing to 
conceal. His astonishment at it all was 
immeasurable, and though she scrupu- 
lously said as little as possible regarding 
her father, Burt’s indignation against 
him waxed hot as she spoke the meager 
facts. 

“’Vinie,” he burst out, “we must get 
married right away—this very week. I 
won’t have you living under that roof any 
longer.” 

There was instant intolerance of his 
authority in her quick reply. 

‘“‘We’re not going to be married at all, 
Burt,” she said, with decision. ‘I’ve 
thought it all out, and that’s what I sent 
for you to tell you.” 

“Not going,” he began, blankly. 
*«What the dickens do you mean, ’ Vinie? 
Thought what all out?” 

** All this about you and me,” she an- 
swered, clearly. ‘I’ve got to take back 
being engaged. I don’t want to be, any 
longer.” 

“Take it back?’ he echoed. ‘You 
can’t. I won’t let you. What do you 
mean? I don’t understand.” 

His tone was perhaps unfortunate, 
though it expressed chiefly perplexity and 
bewilderment; and her own tone stif- 
fened the more. 

“What do you mean by saying you 
won’t let me?” she retorted. ‘You 
haven’t the right to say that yet, remem- 
ber. I’m free still; and I’ve decided to 
stay so.” 

Burt stopped in their walk and stared 
at her helplessly. Even now he did not 
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fully understand. He had not in the least 
grasped the import of her tense, deadly 
earnestness. 

“‘T mean,” she went on, hastily, “‘that 
I’ve got to stay home here, now that 
mamma’s gone, and look after Bruce and 
see to a great many things.” 

“Why, it’s just the time when you’ve 
got to leave,” he broke in, amazedly. 
“You can’t ’tend to this house and the 
work. Yousha’n’t. It’s twice too much 
for you, even if your father was—was dif- 
ferent. I won’t think of such a thing. 
It’s preposterous, that’sall. Bring Bruce 
with you. We'll look after him together.” 

“That’s out of the question, Burt,” she 
said, almost curtly. ‘Ofcourse I couldn’t 
do that.” 

‘“‘Well, it’s just as much out of the 
question for you to stay here and do all 
this work.. That is, if I have anything to 
say.” 

“You haven’t, Not a single word,” 
she declared, firmly. ‘I sha’n’t do more 
than my own part of the work—the same 
part I’ve been doing. ButifI did, I’ve got 
the right to, and I mean to hold it.” 

She spoke with curious energy, and her 
slight figure quivered a little with a cer- 
tain excitement as she paced slowly on 
beside him. 

**T don’t know what you mean, ’ Vinie,”’ 
said big, honest Burt, aggrieved and puz- 
zled. ‘‘ Have I done anything?” 

“Not a thing. I’ve decided to stay on 
here at home, that’s all; and so our en- 
gagement isn’t to hold any more.” 

**You can’t mean that!” he exclaimed, 
growing more and more astounded and 
incredulous. 

“Yes, I do mean it. I mean every 
word.”’ 

‘‘Well, you’ve got to tell me why,” he 
asserted. ‘‘ Either I’ve done something 
orl haven’t. I haven’t meant to, ’ Vinie, 
really,’ he pleaded. ‘I’m awful sorry if 
Ihave. Please tell me.” 

“You haven’t done anything, Burt. 
I’ve told you that already.” 

** Well, who has ? Somebody has. Some- 
thing or other’s up. Anybody been mak- 
ing mischief?’ he demanded, with swift 
suspicion. 

“You mean between us? Not asoul. 
I wouldn’t have it. You know that.” 

“Well, then, what’s up? I’ve got to 
know. I won’t listen tosuch stuff as this 
without a reason.” 

‘‘Nothing’s up,”’ returned ’Vinie, little 
softened by his tone, excusable though 
the intonation was. ‘I’ve got duties 
here at home now, as I said, and I’m go- 
ing to stay here and look after them.” 

“For how long?” 

‘*For always, as far as you and I are 
concerned.” 

He caught his breath. 

“‘Do you mean that,’ Vinie ? ” he asked, 
slowly. 

“Yes, I do.” 

** Really?” 

“Yes; really.” 5; 

“Think a minute what you’re saying.” 

**T have thought.” 

‘*You’ve promised to marry me.” 

** Well, I take the promise back.”’ 


“You can’t!” 

“TI can, too,” she flashed back, defi- 
antly. ‘‘ Who says I can’t?’ 

**T say so.” 

“That doesn’t make it so.” 

Burt ground his teeth. His anger rose. 

“‘See here, ’Vinie,” he said, roughly, 
“IT don’t believe you know what you’re 
talking about. Something’s come over 
you. You’re upset by what’s happened 
today. And you’re taking it out on me.’ 

“I’m not, either!” she indignantly 
cried. ‘I mean every word I say, Burt 
Way, and I’m going to stick to it, too.” 

He stopped again, as they walked, and 
caugbt her wrist. There was the dim 
light of an early moon, visible through a 
filmy haze in the sky. 

‘Look at me!”’ he commanded, peremp- 
torily. 

She looked at him unflinchingly, and 
her hand closed tightly on itself as he 
held her wrist. 

“You're not telling me everything,” he 
said, fiercely. ‘‘You’re keeping some- 
thing back. I know youare! You've got 
to tell me.” 

They stood eye to eye, neither daunted. 

“Is it some other fellow?” he asked, 
sharply. 

“No!” shecried, ‘It isn’t!” 

“Then what is it ?’’ 

“T told you.” 

“You didn’t tell me a thing,” he said, 
contemptuously. ‘‘That’s all nonsense 
about the house and Bruce and all that.” 

She knew he was right, and he knew it 
as well. After a moment her gaze fell. 

“Let go of my wrist,” she said. 

“TI will when you tell me.” 

‘Let go of itnow!”’ She pulled it sud- 
denly from his grasp. ‘‘ You’ve no right 
to do that!” she declared. 

He laughed grimly. ‘I’ve no right to 
do anything now, it seems.” 

‘*No; you haven’t.” 

“T’ve got a right to ask that question.” 

Her glance dropped again. 

“T don’t know that you have,” she re- 
turned, irresolutely. 

‘Well, I have,” he insisted vehemently. 
** And you’ ve got to answer it.” 

The flash of rebellion leaped again to 
her eyes. y 

‘** Suppose I don’t,’’ she said, laconically. 

“You must, ’Vinie. You know there’s 
something.” 

‘*§-s-sh!”’ she said, warningly. 
hear if you talk so loud.” 

*“T don’t care.’”’ His voice dropped, 
however. ‘I’ve got to know about this 
thing.” 

He confronted her determinedly, his 
broad, youthful shoulders on a line with 
her head. She regarded him in return, 
swerved to comply despite herself. 

“All right,” see said, quietly. ‘‘If you 
want to know, so much, I suppose I may 
as well tell you.” 

“‘T guess Ido want to know,” heavowed. 
‘A darned sight more than you seem to 
think! ”’ 

“‘There’s no use swearing about it.” 

“That isn’t swearing.” 

“It’s pretty near it. I don’t like it, 
anyway.” 
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‘‘Excuse me, ’Vinie,’’ he said, humbly. 
“‘T didn’t mean anything. I didn’t no- 
tice what I was saying.” 

“‘T thought you said J was the one that 
didn’t know what I was saying.”’ : 

The swift feminine illogicality floored 
him for the moment, as it will floor the 
sagest of men. No answer came to his 
relief. 

“Tell me, ’Vinie,”’ he urged. 

“Well, you sit down, there on that 
stump,” 

“You, too?’ he queried, radiantly. 

‘*No, indeed,”’ she said, shortly. ‘I’m 
going to walk up and down here close in 
front of you. I can talk better when I’m 
not always looking at a person.” 

“Hm,” said Burt, doubtfully. 
seated himself. ‘‘ Well, fire away.” 

But it was apparently not easy to “fire 
away.” Miss Coe moved up and down be- 
fore him several times without speaking. 

‘‘ Well?” he prompted, impatiently. 

“‘T don’t know how I can say what I 
mean,” she began, haltingly, ‘‘ without 
seeming to say—to say hard things— 
about papa—and about you.” 

**O, don’t mind about me,” he returned, 
with bitterness. ‘‘ And your father won’t 
hear. Do him good if he did, perhaps,” 
he added, under his breath, for he had a 
confused thought that Garrett Coe was 
in some way or other responsible for this 
sudden overturning of his high hopes. 

“All right, then,” said the girl, “I'll 
go ahead.” 

There was another silence. 

“Well, why don’t you, then?” he in- 
quired, with some ire. ‘Are you just 
trying to fool with me?” 

“Burt,” she said, breaking the pause 
with a sudden effort, ‘‘I’ve come to be- 
lieve that marriage makes most people 
unhappy.” 

“Oho!” he whistled. ‘Is that the 
tack? So does being born, you might 
say.” 

“I’m getting to believe that, too. But 
people can’t help that; and they can help 
getting married. I’m going to help it.” 

“Well, of all nonsense that ever got 
into a girl’s head,”’ he began, with mascu- 
line scorn. 

“You can call it nonsense if you like,” 
she said, with rapid utterance. ‘It isn’t 
nonsense on my mother’s part, I can tell 
you, and never has been, as far back as I 
can remember. It’s been terrible, hard 
truth, and I’ve been knowing it long be- 
fore she did. It isn’t nonsense on Mrs. 
Watkins’s part, and people like her, that 
have to work to keep body and soul to- 
gether and no chance of ever stopping. 
Sneezer Watkins seemed to be doing well 
when she married him, I’ ve heard Gran’pa 
Sayre say. It isn’t nonsense on Mrs. 
Bradbury’s part, with all this awful 
worry, first about Charlie and now about 
the deacon and the church. It wasn’t 
nonsense on Mrs. Dare’s part before her 
husband died, with a nagging little bully 
like that to lord itover her. ’Tisn’t non- 
sense on Mrs. Kemble’s part I’m pretty 
sure, for I’ve heard she was a very differ- 
ent kind of girlk Nor on Mrs. Reed’s 
either, hard as she is, for her husband’s a 
fearful sight harder. Nor on poor Mrs. 
Lorimer’s, that’s been sick ever since her 
last baby was born, and Mr. Lorimer 
hasn’t any patience with her. I don’t 
b’lieve it’s nonsense for hardly any 
woman in Felton, if they could only dare 
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to speak out or if they realized their own 
feelings.”’ 

Truths and misconceptions were so in- 
extricably mixed up in this impetuous 
speech that Burt, even though dimly 
discerning the entanglement, was quite 
powerless to argue them out in detail. 
Through it all, too, he commenced to feel, 
though in remote, uncomprehending, mas- 
culine fashion, something of the storm 
of rebellion against thraldom which had 
for months been gathering in the young 
girl’s breast, and which had burst with 
the events of the day. 

“Don’t you love me, ’Vinie?’’ he asked, 
in controlled tone. 

“T don’t know whether I do or not. If 
I did, I don’t know that I would ten years 
from now. And even if I did all the time, 
that doesn’t make up for everything.” 

“Doesn’t it?” 

“‘No. Mamma loves papa—at least she 
did till today, or supposed she did. That 
hasn’t helped her being about the un- 
happiest person in the world most of the 
time.” 

“Your father’s character’s got some- 
thing to do with that.” 

“Well, Burt, since you make me tell 
it, I don’t feel sure of your character 
either.” 

“‘What’s that?” he exclaimed harshly, 
leaping to his feet. 

“There, now, that’s an evidence itself,” 
she said, excitedly. ‘If you flash up like 
that now, what’ll you do later?” 

“Who wouldn’t flash up, I’d like to 
know? See here, did you just say that 
to try me and see?” 

“No, I didn’t. I said it because I 
thought it, and because you wanted me 
to say what I thought. If you won’t sit 
down again, I sha’n’t say anything more.” 

He dropped upon the stump behind him 
with an angry bump. 

“I’ve come to feel pretty afraid,” she 
went on, “‘that some things about you— 
about most men, I guess—are a good deal 
like some things about father.” 

He glared at her impotently. 

“Yes, I have. I don’t mean that 
you're like him altogether.” 

**T should hope not, ’’ he muttered. 

‘But you're big and strong and pretty 
quick-spoken—you know you are, Burt; 
and you want things your own way; and 
you don't understand girls very well— 
me, anyway; and you have no idea about 
what things count and what don’t, and 
what things hurt and what don’t, and 
how much little things and big things 
matter; and—O, I don’t know! There’s 
lots more.” 

“Don’t stop,” he said, sardonicaliy. 

“‘Well, you’ reone of the ones, I’m afraid, 
that expect us women to work and work 
hard. You work hard yourself. I’m 
willing to work hard, too, and I always 
expect to, but I don’t want to be expected 
to. O, dear, you won’t know what I 
mean,” she finished, despairingly. 

“It’s plain enough,” he returned, cut- 
tingly. ‘I’m partly a blind ‘pup and 

‘partly a bulldog. I want to set up asa 
slave-owner, and you don’t choose to be 
the slave. Is that it?” 

“Tf you talk like that yon just spoil it 
all,’ she said. 

“What is there to spoil?”’ 

“‘You’re just putting us farther apart.” 

“Tsn’t that what you want? ”’ 

“T don’t want we should misunder- 
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standin a way likethat. I knewI couldn’t. 
tell you!” 

“*O, you’ve told me fast enough.” 

“No, I haven’t. Can’t you see, Burt, 
just fora minute? Forget that it’s you, 
and let’s speak as if it was somebody 
else.” 

“That isn’t so easy.” 

‘Well, Idon’t care, anyway.” A charm- 
ing little pout mingled on her face with 
avery real aloofness and hostility. ‘“‘ You: 
wanted me to talk out, so I’m not going 
to mind. All I say is that getting mar- 
ried is too much of a risk. A risk in a 
good many more ways than one. And I 
don’t care enough for it to take it.” 

She looked so pretty, so tempting in: 
her insurrection as she stood there, her 
slim, white-gowned figure dimly illumined 
under the hazy, moonlit sky, that poor 
abused Burt, loving-hearted and earnest- 
natured, groaned in spirit and looked up 
at her with the devouring gaze of a lost 
soul looking on Paradise. 

“O, ’Vinie,” he uttered, miserably, 
**you don’t seem to realize what all this- 
means to me.” 

At the appeal a sudden look came into: 
her eyes which he did not see, and she 
made an instinctive movement toward 
htiim. She checked it on the instant, yet 
her voice when she spoke was softer than: 
before. 

“T wouldn’t have you think I think 
badly of you, Burt,’ she said, a little un- 
steadily. ‘‘For indeed I don’t. How 
could I? You’ve always been true and 
fair, and you’ve borne with lots of my 
little ways, and I know all that. Please 
don’t think it’s anything I have against 
you. It’s more against marriage in 
general.” 

“How long has this been coming on, 
*Vinie? ” 

“You mean my feeling this way? O; 
for months Ever since last summer or 
spring. I suppose things at home here 
set me thinking. But plenty of other 
things have kept me thinking since.” 

‘* What other things? ” 

“‘ About other people, as I was saying 
just now, and about life generally, and— 
O, all sorts of things.”’ 

““O, well,’”’ he said, hopelessly, getting 
up again, ‘if it’s come to all that, I dare 
say we’d better break off, as you say. I 
didn’t know I made you feel that way.” 

She was silent. 

“Ts this the reason why you’ve been so 
Offish with me all this fall?” he pursued. 

“e Yes.”’ 

“‘ Why didn’t you have it out sooner? ” 

“‘T wasn’t clear enough myself.” 

“IT should think you’d have stopped, 
anyway.” 

‘“Why, I don’t know.” 

“Well, I should think so. If you’ve 
been hating or dreading me like that all 
this time, what was the. use of keeping 
things up?” 

“‘T didn’t hate you or dread you, Burt, 
dear,’’ she said, softly. 

The little word of endearment slipped 
out before she was aware; she bit her lip 
and hurried on: 

“‘T mean—it’s more the thing, not you. 
O, can’t you understand a little tiny bit ? 
I mean that getting married, the way I 
see it around here, seems to me like get- 
ting’ bound—sold into bondage almost, 
sometimes. It isn’t an equal thing. The 
husband expects the wife to take hold 
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and never let go, even if matters get big- 
ger and bigger and life grows harder and 
‘harder. And she’s got to. He makes 
her, somehow. Or people make her. I 
don’t know how it is in other places in 
the world, but that’s the way it is here.” 

‘‘How about being made himself ?”’ 

“She doesn’t make him. He’s freer. 
‘But supposing he isn’t, that just means 
that two people are bound instead of 
neither of them. What’s the need of it? 
Miss Park isn’t bound, nor Miss Harvey, 
nor Miss Jewett—nor even her girl, Ann 
Mead. And they wouldn’t be for any- 
thing. I know they wouldn’t.” 

Burt little knew what material for his 
side of the argument lay in the real truth 
concerning at least three of the spinsters 
mentioned ; and he made no effort to de- 
molish her contention. 

‘*No,” continued his former bethrothed, 
summarizing her stand with inflexibility, 
“**T’m never going to get married. I shall 
stay and look after Bruce here for a long, 
long while. Papa’ll never try treating 
me the way he has mamma. And when 
I get older I shall have a little bit of a 
house of my own, and a cat, and perhaps 
some one as ‘help,’ and I'll live an inde- 
‘pendent, interesting, helpful life like 
Miss Jewett.” 

Burt forbore to point out the glaring 
defect in this arrangement—the absence 
of even the small means which Miss Jew- 
ett possessed. He was very deeply agi- 
tated as he stood there beside the stump 
looking down upon her. 

“IT can’t really believe you mean it all, 
“Vinie,” he.said, earnestly. “I don’t 
half think you do.” 

‘“*Well, I do!” she answered back, and 
with a finality that left nodoubt. ‘I’ve 
luckily looked ahead in time, instead of 
being one of the ten thousand women who 
look back when it’s too late. They all go 
tumbling into the same trap. And every 
one of them would say I was right if they 
only dared to speak out or think for them- 
selves.” 

‘*Good night,” said Burt, abruptly, and 
he strode off down the road. 

“Why, Burt!” she half called after 
him, startled and disconcerted. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you ’’— 

But he paid no heed, and went vigor- 
ously forward into the dimness and dis- 
tance until his steps died away and he 
had disappeared. 

’Vinie gazed after him blankly. A sud- 
den catching of breath, half gasp, half 
sigh, came upon her uncontrollably. Her 
eyes seemed to yearn after his retreating 
figure. An expression of passionate long- 
ing came into them. Then it passed as 
she recollected herself; she threw her 
head back, her face stiffened into resolu- 
tion again, and she moved toward the 
house. 

“I’m glad; I’m glad!” she repeated to 
herself with suppressed emphasis as she 
pushed open the creaking gate. 

(To be continued.) 





Far away in the Taunus mountains some 
remarkable bells are hung on the summit of 
the peaks. No hand ever rings them. Silent, 
dumb, they hang there in the sunshine. But 
when the stormwind comes they begin to 
swing and then to peal, and then their chimes 
are heard far below, down in the valley. 
God, the Lord, has hung in every heart a 
praying bell. Yet how often in the sunshine 
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it is silent and dumb! But when the storm- 
wind of trouble comes, it begins to ring. . . - 
Necessity teaches prayer!— Wilhelm II., Em- 
peror of Germany. 





Dr. E. P. Goodwin’s Long and 
Fruitful Career 


Friday evening, Feb. 15, while sitting 
at the table engaged in conversation with 
his hosts, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Busbey, 
Dr. Goodwin of Chicago fell back in his 
chair, became unconscious and passed 
away without uttering a word or recog- 
nizing any of the friends about him. 

He was born in Rome, N. Y., in July, 
1832, graduated at Amherst in 1856 and 
at Union Theological Seminary in 1859. 
In 1860 he became pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Columbus, 0., 
whence in January, 1868, he came to the 
First Church in Chicago and continued in 
its service until July, 1900. The church 
grew rapidly under his ministry. At 
times its membership has been in the 


‘vicinity of 2,000. After the fire the base- 
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ment of the present edifice at the corner 
of Ann Street and Washington Boulevard 
was turned into a city hall, and for the 
annual gatherings of the American Board, 
the American Missionary Association or 
for any other important religious service 
the whole house has been freely offered. 
For the interests of ‘‘the kingdom” 
neither pastor nor people have deemed 
any service or any sacrifice too great. 
Since he has been free from the bur- 
dens of his former parish Dr. Goodwin 
has been preaching in the churches which 
came into existence through his influence 
and the generosity of his people and in 
going here and there in the city, as invi- 
tations have come to him. He had an- 
ticipated a sort of supplemental pastorate 
among the smaller churches, by means of 
which he could express his personal sym- 
pathy with those who are serving them 
and encourage them in their work. For 
many years his health has been uncer- 
tain. Months together he has been un- 
able to occupy his pulpit. On account of 
his health quite early in his ministry he 
visited Egypt and Palestine. In later 
years he has been in Texas, New Mexico 
and old Mexico, the loyalty of his people 
furnishing the needed rest, and welcom- 
ing him back to his pulpit with an affec- 
tion and a confidence which has never 
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wavered. The feeling toward him was 
recently expressed by a lady in his church 
as follows: ‘“‘ When he is in the pulpit it 
makes no difference if some of the seats 
are empty ; the house always seems full.” 

He has been a tower of strength in the 
city. Honors have come to him from 
every quarter but without his ceeking for 
them. He has sought only the good of 
his parish and the glory of his Master. 
Of no minister in this city would so many 
people of all denominations spontane- 
ously use the words, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.”” He has spoken 
because he believed. To him the Scrip- 
tures were the Word of God. In his life 
Christ was ever present. For him the 
beginning of reform was in conversion, 
and his highest ambition for himself and 
those dear to him to grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of God. His departure 
from among us causes a great gap in our 
circle. He was the Nestor among our 
Congregational pastors, and ever ready 
with word and influence, service or 
money, to aid them. He leaves three 
children, two sons and a daughter, and a 
widow, who is in poor health and was 
not with her husband at the time of his 
death. Toward her and her children the 
hearts of thousands whom her husband 
has served turn in sympathy and affec- 
tion. 

Chicago, Feb. 16. 


FRANKLIN, 


sa. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 


The leader, Mrs. H. H. Leavitt of Somer- 
ville, read a few verses from 1 John 5. After 
the reading of a few letters from the West 
Central Africa Mission the remaining time 
was given to Miss Abrams, a former mission- 
ary of the Methodist Board in India, now asso- 
ciated with Pundita Ramabai in her work in 
and near Poona. The Pundita now has 
under her care three institutions—a secular 
school in Poona of about 100 pupils, with a 
strong Christian influence; a pronouncedly 
Christian school at Mukte, with nearly 1,500 
widows, deserted wives and orphans, gath- 
ered during the famines of 1897 and 1900; a 
Rescue Home containing about 120 young 
women who sold their virtue for bread dur- 
ing the last famine. The total number re- 
ceived is about 1,700 and at the last accounts 
1,200 had asked how they could become Chris- 
tians and had been placed in classes for spe- 
cial instruction. Those received in 1897 are 
nearly all Christians and many are filling 
positions of influence in schools and Christian 
homes. 

Ramabai is in the first rank of the reform- 
ers working for the remarriage of widows 
and an amelioration of their condition. Her 
pupils have so good a reputation that they 
are sought in marriage by native pastors and 
helpers, as many as 100 during the last year. 
She also does a large work among the people 
outside the schools, for miles around many 
Brahmans and those from the relief works 
coming to listen to her gospel talks. Oncea 
year she has a camp meeting, with attractive 
speakers from abroad. She has a system of 
industrial work by which the girls earn money, 
and they as well as outsiders are taught to 
pay tithes into the treasury of the church. 

Her wonderful power is much enhanced by 
her own character and life, which lies behind 
it all. When difficulties arise she stops all 
business of the establishment, and with fast- 
ing and prayer spends a day alone with God. 
In time all these 1,700 girls will be scattered 
over India and will doubtless render invalu- 
able aid to missions as well as to those who 
will not enter mission schools. 
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What Shall Be Done with the Prayer Meeting 


An editorial paragraph on this subject, published in our issue of Dec. 22, 1900, coupled with the request that information be sent 
us regarding modifications of old-time methods and their effect upon attendance and interest, has brought us the following suggestive 
communications. They come, it will be observed, from all over the country, from fields very diverse in their problems, and from men 
and women of all shades of opinion. On page 284 we comment editorially on this broadside. 


A Genuine Social Meeting—Chris- 
tian Experience Magnified 


It is just as social and almost as informal as 
a family gathering. Friends come to the 
cozy lecture-room and begin to visit as though 
they were in their own parlor. At 7.30 the 
pastor gives out a hymn, and several are sung 
in succession. Sometimes a Psalm is read re- 
sponsively. The pastor or one of the breth- 
ren asks for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Sometimes the topics are announced before- 
hand; sometimes a vonsecutive passage of 
Scripture is studied, but always on the side of 
Christian experience. We are now taking up 
Acts. We have had several practical and 
helpful conversations on the work of the Holy 
Spirit. No two meetings are alike, and all is 
so informal that often the best meetings are 
those in which the conversation takes an un- 
expected turn. For the word conversation 
best describes the meeting. The pastor sel- 
dom gives a formal or even an informal ad- 
dress. After reading the Scripture he ex- 
plains anything that may require expert 
knowledge, and then asks the brothers and 
sisters in turn their views and experiences re- 
garding the matter in hand, something after 
the method of the old-fashioned Bible class. 
He fits the questions to the people, striving to 
have all have some part in the meeting, and 
yet having regard also for the person that 
would rather hear than talk. 

The people ask the pastor questions, and 
this is often a great opportunity to help in the 
removal of difficulties in thought or life. 
Bits of personal experience come out, and to 
those that attend the meeting it is as interest- 
ing as a literary club, and practically more 
helpful. We have a large proportion of col- 
lege graduates in our meetings, but they are 
never scholastic. Earnest men and women 
talk about the practical problems of the 
Christian life. Recently an earnest talk fol- 
lowed the reading of President Hyde’s article 
in The Outlook on The Church and Sect. 
There is no formal testimony, but, what is far 
better, the incidental insight into each other’s 
Christian experience that comes through these 
informal talks. When our hearts are stirred 
with some vital truth we naturally have a 
season of prayer without rising from our 
seats that we may be able to live the truth 
that we have been thinking about. Thus we 
come to know and love each other, and our 
love abounds more and more in knowledge 
and in all discernment. Such a meeting is, of 
course, like friendship, a thing of growth. 
We often have as many men at the meeting as 
women. The possibilities of such a meeting, 
I presume, will be best realized in the church 
of not very large membership. 

Mankato, Minn. T. M. EDMANDs. 


A Theological Seminary on a Some- 
what Reduced Scale 


There was a growing feeling among our 
people that what they needed at the week 
night service was not so much an opportunity 
to publicly express their faith as to be nur- 
tured and grounded init. The past year has 
been given to lectures and conferences on The 
Teachings of Jesus. The pastor lectures for 
about three-quarters of an hour. This is fol- 
lowed by conference and questions, mainly 
the latter. Occasional lectures are given by 
outside speakers. During January Professor 
Ropes of Harvard gave two lectures, one on 
Sayings of Jesus Preserved Outside the Gos- 


pels. These subjects are considered in the 
light of modern critical scholarship. The 
pastor aims to give the people just what the 
professors in our seminaries are giving theo- 
logical students, only in less technical form. 
The meeting aims to supplement the preach- 
ing on Sundays. C.S. MACFARLAND. 
Maplewood Church, Malden, Mass. 


Three Committees Map Out the 
Program 


A method that has proved helpful is to ap- 
point several committees to take charge for 
six months, as follows: Bible study, mission- 
ary, temperance, prayer and praise. These 
committees each have a prayer meeting as- 
signed them, for which they arrange. The 
Bible study committee takes up some book of 
the Bible or some topic, and different persons 
are assigned parts. The missionary and 
temperance committees prepare missionary 
and temperance meetings. The prayer and 
praise committee take charge of a service 
such as the name implies. They sometimes 
arrange for an evening of readings from de- 
votional books. 

It is not advisable to occupy each evening 
of the month with these planned meetings ; 
the usual prayer and conference meeting 
should have place, and then the preparatory 
lecture comes initstime. It is therefore found 
advisable to arrange a schedule for at least 
three months. Each committee consists of 
three members,.and they are at liberty, of 
course, to call on any they can enlist to help 
them in their meeting. The pastor generally 
leads the meeting, sometimes the chairman of 
the committee in charge. This plan enlists 
many in definite work for the prayer meeting, 
makes a variety, is helpful to a large number 
and gives wider range to the meetings. It 
has been successful as tried in two churches, 
increasing the attendance and the interest. 

Springfield, O. CHARLES H. SMALL. 


The Sunday School Lesson the Topic 
Used 


We take up the Sunday school lesson for the 
following Sunday by question and answer, 
the Socratic method. There is a general inter- 
change of thought and opinion, and other 
questions growing out of the lesson proper 
are brought out and freely discussed. There 
is a brief prayer season and then the pastor 
concludes with a résumé of the truths empha- 
sized. This method does away with the usual 
long prayers and testimonies of a few and the 
Same people and cultivates the spiritual life 
ofall. ALLAN MACNEILL. 

Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Brevity, Variety, Freedom 


Our attendance at Abington has increased 
over 100 per cent. during the year. Causes: 
(1) Members feel that their presence is ex- 
pected. (2) Conventionality is banished. The 
exercises include social conversation. (3) No 
one except the leader speaks more than two 
or three minutes. (4) Short, earnest prayers. 
(5) Awakening religious earnestness. (6) 
Topics vital to Christian experience. (7) Con- 
stant variety in methods—ninety-six per cent. 
of those present last week responded with a 
verse of Spripture at the opening. (8) A flex- 
ible time limit. 

First Church, Abington, Mass. 


A Hill Town Pastor’s View of It 


The real question, to my mind, is, What is 
the matter with the church members? I can 
remember thirty years ago, when a child, the 
complaint about the small attendance at the 
prayer meetings. Elderly people speak of 
the good old prayer meetings of former years. 
But careful inquiry usually reveals the fact 
that these meetings were the result of a spirit- 
ual awakening. Those who regularly attend 
the prayer meeting will testify that the prayer 
meeting to them is an inspiration. It tides 
them over from one Sunday to another. I 
have tried different methods with varying suc- 
cess. But I find the most successful meetings 
are those submitted to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Any method under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit must be a success. My 
observation during the fourteen years of my 
ministry has been that if church members are 
filled with the Spirit of God there will be no 
need of the question, “ What is the matter 
with the prayer meeting.” 

Chesterfield, Mass. H. E. TuyGeson. 


A Good Success on the Old Lines 


For ten years we have had a good prayer 
meeting of the old-time type—meetings for 
prayer and testimony. They have always 
been well attended by old and young, and 
have been interesting and helpful. Very 
often the whole time will be used in prayer, 
except the opening part. Always fully one- 
half the meeting is given to earnest prayer. 
We have not yet felt the need of changing the 
nature of our meeting. We have special meet- 
ings for special occasions, such as missionary 
meetings. We also have variety in the nature 
of the meeting. 

There is a vital relation between the pulpit 
and the prayer meeting. Will not a genuine 
spiritual ministry in the pulpit create the con- 
ditions necessary for a good prayer meeting ? 
The minister should make just as thorough 
preparation for the prayer meeting as for the 
pulpit. He may not take much of the time, 
but the time that he does take must be well 
used. He must feed the flock. 

A good prayer meeting cannot be made in 
any mechanical or formal way. It must be 
born and grow out of the spiritual life of the 
church. I have done a good deal of exposi- 
tory work in the prayer meeting, taking a 
book of the Bible and going through it in 
order. This has been helpful in creating a 
desire for Bible study and in developing the 
spiritual life. Our meeting is not wonderful 
but uniformly good and helpful. 

I. L. Witucox. 

Park Church, Worcester. 


Another Successful Meeting on the 
Old Lines 


Our subject is the topic of the previous Sun- 
day morning sermon. The pastor presides 
but makes no remarks at the opening of the 
meeting, for he has had his say in the sermon. 
There are afew hymns sung and then a sea- 
son of prayer, in which from eight to twelve 
lead in succession. This is followed by re- 
marks by the brethren concerning whatever 
was suggested to them by the theme of the 
sermon. The pastor closes the service, calling 
attention to what he considers the more im- 
portant thoughts mentioned by the brethren. 
The meetings are well attended and the pastor 
can depend upon from ten to fifteen members 
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to help. This plan helps fix the truth of the 
sermon in the minds of those who hear it. It 
throws the responsibility of the meeting upon 
the membership and the meetings are tender 
and helpful to the spiritual life. 
; SMITH BAKER. 
Williston Church, Portland. 


A Lover of the Old 


To abandon prayer and testimony for social 
topics means a decline in the spiritual welfare 
of the church. Iam not a Methodist, but am 
pleased to know of a prayer meeting where I 
can go and pour out my heart to God for spir- 
itual blessing, or say a word to glorify my 
Master. 

Rockland, Me. . 8. 0. 


And Still Another of the Same Mind 


The ostensible cause of decline in our prayer 
meeting is the departure of church members 
to secret organizations. But the real cause 
lies back of that, and we in the pews venture 
to say that the solid Word is not dispensed as 
it should be. Mr. Moody could hold the at- 
tention of thousands while he preached about 
Noah’s ark ; others, learned and wise, preach 
elaborate sermons to empty pews. Let us 
have the very message of God, with all its 
sublimity and power, accompanied by earnest 
prayer, and our prayer meetings will be re- 
vived. N. H. 


The Minister at Fault 


The fault mainly of many meetings is with 
the leader. My idea of a prayer meéting is 
that it should be started right, by singing 
several hymns that have the right spirit. 
Then the minister should not think the meet- 
ing is his. It belongs to the church, and after 
a short opening exercise of singing, a short 
prayer and the reading of a short portion of 
Scripture, a few remarks by the leader to get 
the meeting in running order, it should be 
given up to the church. By this I do not 
mean the deacons alone, but everybody should 
take part. From an experience of over 
forty years I have become convinced that a 
very few, comparatively, of our ministers 
know how to conduct a prayer meeting, and 
I don’t wonder so many of them dry up. 

A LAYMAN. 


From a Vermont Rural Parish 


Our meeting is led by different brothers and 
sisters alternating with one another. We usu- 
ally spend ten or fifteen minutes in singing. 
We use The Congregationalist’s Handbook 
topics. The Scripture is sometimes read in 
concert, sometimes responsively, sometimes 
by leaders; often, if there are several pas- 
sages, by as many persons as there are selec- 
tions. Then follows singing; then perhaps 
prayer, in’ which seven-eighths join; our 
church members almost without exception 
take part if they attend meetings at all. We 
lave ten to fifteen prayers in suecession— 
most of them, of course, not long. The leader 
is usually prepared to say something on the 
subject, and others follow. We gain much 
from having the women do their part, and we 
know one another too well to be frozen over. 

M. W. B. 


A Missionary Flavor in Every 
Meeting 

Instead of having a monthly missionary 
meeting, which, in spite of all my labors and 
the vast amount of really thrilling matter to 
be had in these days, was avoided by some 
and attended by few, I began the custom of 
introducing some topic of general religious 
news into every meeting. Ten minutes are 
spent in this way profitably, and the people 
have been much interested. The whole world 
of activity is drawn upon. We appoint per- 


sons to report on certain matters two weeks 
in advance or invite in outside speakers, 
workers in other churches or lines of activity. 
We have considered such topics as The Reli- 
gious Campaign in England, Our Local Y. M. 
C. A., The Union of Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, The Union Bible Class Movement, India 
After the Famine, China After the Massa- 
cres, A Religious Survey of the World (a 
whole meeting was given up to this), ete. 
My plan is to occasionally give up more time 
to missionary matters, but not to fail to have 
some such item in every meeting. This serves 
to bring missions right into the church life 
and thought. 


First Church, St. Louis. C. H. Parron. 


Variety and Flexibility 

On the first meeting of the month the his- 
tory, needs, development or characteristics of 
some nation are presented as a basis for in- 
telligent missionary giving. The second meet- 
ing is devoted to Christian experience and 
personal needs. For this we usually select a 
topic from those for that month in the hand- 
book. The third meeting is open for the dis- 
cussion of any current, practical question that 
the people may be interested in—for exam- 
ple, practical methods of applied Christianity, 
or the ethical significance of some important 
event, national or local, which has occurred 
during the preceding month. For the fourth 
meeting the pastor reads some story or legend 
of literary merit and religious value. We use 
for this such writers as Van Dyke, Haw- 
thorne, Ruskin and Tolstoi. 

This method retains the devotional idea, 
while it gives variety and a practical aim. 
It meets the needs of a large proportion of the 
church members and interests them. 

Madison, Ct. GEORGE A. BUSHEE. 





In and Around New York 


Lenten Noonday Services 

The custom of holding noonday services 
during Lent is coming to be more and more 
observed in the Episcopal churches of New 
York and Brooklyn that are located in dis- 
tricts where many business men are to be 
found. This year some churches that have 
not before adopted the practice are to take it 
up. The Church of the Holy Communion, 
for instance, is at the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Twentieth Street, New York, a place 
where thousands of people pass daily. For 
the first time, service will be held at this 
church every noon during Lent. It will only 
be fifteen minutes long but will doubtless 
attract many. Calvary Church, a few blocks 
away from the Holy Communion, on Fourth 
Avenue, has had noonday services in Lent 
for several years. A careful record has been 
kept of the number attending them from year 
to year and the result shows the increasing 
interest. The first year the average attend- 
ance was about 300, the next year it ran a lit- 
tle over 400, while last year the figures passed 
600. In the lower part of the city both Trin- 
ity Church and St. Paul’s Chapel will have 
services every noonday. In the former an 
address will be made at every service, but in 
the latter there will be a speaker only on Fri- 
days. In Brooklyn the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, right in the heart of the business 
section near the City Hall, will have a serv- 
ice at noon every day. A short address will 
be made by the rector at each service. 


Lent at the Broadway Tabernacle 

Dr. Jefferson will observe the Lenten season 
by a series of special sermons on Sunday 
mornings on the Sermon on the Mount. He 
will also conduct a catechetical class on the 
Wednesday afternoons, when he will meet the 
boys and girls. At the Wednesday evening 
services the parables as recorded by Mat- 
thew will be studied. 
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Dr. Dewey and His Responsive Young People 


One of the pleasant things, Dr. Dewey says, 
that he has found in his pastorate at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, is the num- 
ber of young people ready and willing to work 
under his leadership. ‘The first Sunday I 
preached here,” he says, “‘my heart sank, be- 
cause there were so very few young folks in 
the congregation. I do not know where they 
were in hiding, but there has been no lack of 
them since. We have started two societies, 
one for the young women and one for the 
men; both organizations are now hard at 
work and promise to do a great deal of good 
in the locality.” The church has a paid agent 
working on a canvass of the first ward of 
Brooklyn in connection with the Federation 
of Churches. It is planned to place a memo- 
rial of Dr. Storrs in the church—probably a 
window. 


A Loss to Plymouth 

Plymouth Church has been so unfortunate 
as to lose its efficient clerk, Mr. Frederick C. 
Manvel. For fifteen years the records have 
been in his keeping and his fidelity and ability 
have been so marked that it.is with a sense of 
great loss that the church has accepted his 
resignation. He was peculiarly fitted to oc- 
cupy the place as he is an expert accountant 
and has built up for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as an auditor of church accounts. 
While he maintains his residence in Brooklyn, 
he spends a large part of each year at Green- 
wich, Ct., and the feeling that his work could 
be better done by some one whose whole time 
was spent in Brooklyn led him to resign. 


Congregational Extension 


Dr. Kent’s first report to the Congregational 
Church Extension Society shows with what 
energy he has taken up its work. He has se- 
cured headquarters for the society, where 
people can send or go for information, has es- 
tablished a paper through which the churches 
can be kept informed of the work, has secured 
a capable assistant in the person of Dr. King, 
and has made definite plans for the enlistment 
of the young people of the denomination in 
the church extension movement. A league of 
the young people of Brooklyn and Queens is 
to be formed this week, and a similar organi- 
zation is planned for Manhattan. Work is 
progressing rapidly on the new structure at 
Richmond Hill, which is being erected by the 
society, and a new edifice is to be built for the 
North New York Church, where Mr. Kephart 
has not the available space to accommodate 
the people. This church is within what is 
called the “ fire limits,” and a brick dr stone 
edifice will have to be built, necessitating the 
expenditure of about $40,000. Active work 
has been taken up at the Church of the Living 
Hope, New York, where Rev. C. E. Severance, 
not long returned from the mission in Japan, 
has been placed in charge. The society feels 
that in him they have secured an able man for 
an important place. The finances are in good 
shape, but Dr. Kent is working for a fixed in- 
come, and is meeting with some success in the 
endeavor to secure 1,000 members of the soci- 
ety at $10 per annum. 


A New Church in Brooklyn 

A new church has grown out of the Pilgrim 
Swedish Evangelical Church, on Atlantic Ave- 
nue near State Street. A number of attend- 
ants have come from South Brooklyn, and the 
new church has been started in that section. 
It worships in a hall on Seventieth Street, and 
has called Mr. Wiman to be its pastor. It is 
hoped that a building can be erected. The 
project will be helped by the Congregational 
Chureh Extension Society. Cc. N. A. 





Have courage to cut the most agreeable ac- 
quaintance you have when you are convinced 
that he lacks principle; a friend should bear 
with a friend’s infirmities, but not with his 
vices.—New York Star. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Light in Our Darkness 


Thou hast arisen, but Thou declinest never, 
Today shines as the past. 

All that Thou wast, Thou art and shall be ever, 
Brightness from first to last. 

Night visits not thy sky, nor storm, nor sad- 

ness, 

Day fills up all its blue: 

Unfading beauty and unfaltering gladness, 
And love forever new! 


Light of the world! undimming and unsetting, 
O shine each mist away! 
Banish the fear, the falsehood and the fretting, 
Be our unchanging day! 
—Horatius Bonar. 





With the beginning of 
Lent a_ portion, at 
least, of the Christian world curbs its 
feverish activities and cultivates quiet 
and rest. As much as we all need a season 
of self-examination and prayer and study 
of the life of Jesus, do we need occasion- 
ally quietness of spirit, the heart that 
rests in the Lord and is content to be for 
a time without action and aspiration. 
Spiritual life ebbs and flows, and wise is 
the woman who knows enough to rest on 
her oars when the tide is out. ‘I have 
found great rest and comfort in noticing 
how God sometimes lets us alone,” writes 
a friend in a private letter, after com- 
menting on the modern eagerness to 
work every moment, to seize ‘‘ the oppor- 
tunity,” to make each event and object 
signify something. “There were times 
when I was ill,” she goes on to say, 
“‘when I could not bear to hear people 
talk and even Scripture tired me. But 
there often came a sense of a silent, 
soothing Presence that asked nothing, 
only kept still. I was not even required 
to trust or pray, or to do anything. It is 
good to fall asleep with that feeling.” 
Does not this thought bring healing toa 
nervous, hurried, overfull life ? 


Rest for Restlessness 


Almost every boy has 
an ardent ambition 
during childhood to become a railroad 
man. To be a brakeman or an engineer 
seems the most attractive of all callings, 
and any occupation which has to do with 
trains and switches is fascinating even 
after the dignity of long trousers has been 
acquired. This is a good time to impress 
upon the growing lad one evil of cigarette 
smoking. An habitual cigarette. smoker 
is almost sure to be color-blind. Whena 
man applies for a position as engineer, 
fireman or signal-tower man he must pass 
successfully certain tests as to sight, color 
and hearing. Especially must he be able 
to distinguish red and green, the two 
colors most used in signaling. An official 
on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad says that the color sense is 
more defective in young men than in old 
ones, and the inference is that the cigar- 
ette habit is more prevalent among the 
former. These young men who are being 
refused positions think it very hard, prob- 
ably. So did the volunteers for army 
service who were rejected on account of 
tobacco heart. Doubtless if they or their 
parents could have foreseen results they 
would never have formed the smoking 
habit. 


Defective Color-Sense 


Odious Comparisons 
BY ELIZABETH DURFREE 


Laura came hurrying in from school to 
tell her mother about the result of the 
examinations, an all-important topic in 
the minds of public school children. 

“T got ninety-seven in history,’ she be- 
gan, but her mother’s quick ear was con- 
scious of a note of dissatisfaction in the 
usually happy voice. ‘And ninety in 
grammar and ninety-eight in arithmetic, 
so my average is ninety-five.” 

“That is splendid,” said Mrs. Brown, 
‘but I knew you would do well, for you 
always do,” and she kissed her pretty 
daughter, looking at her with eyes full of 
love and admiration. Then she added: 
“T think you ought to feel very happy, 
Laura,” but she was still conscious that 
something troubled her dear child. 

“T should be, mamma, if I had been 
the highest, but Tom Boynton got, ninety- 
six and Edith Snow ninety-eight, so you 
see I’m only third, and that’s awful! And 
I’ve been first in recitations all through 
the year, too, and I think it’s mean that I 
couldn't do better in exams!” and the 
ambitious girl burst into tears of chagrin 
and disappointment. 

It was the mother’s turn to feel troubled 
now, as she realized the wrong standard 
of her daughter’s ambition. She knew 
the child was not by nature either selfish 
or envious, and in an earnest talk she 
tried to make her see that these unlovely 
traits would soon mar her character if 
her aim in study was to excel others, 
rather than to make the most of her 
own powers in order to be of use in the 
world. 

Within the next week the mother sev- 
eral times had occasion to notice the very 
same spirit manifested in other ways by 
older people. 

“What a beautiful winter suit!’’ she 
said to an intimate friend, whose new 
costume she saw for the first time. 

“T’m glad you like it,’ was the re- 
sponse. “I was delighted with it till I 
saw Mrs. Sloan’s, but her cloth is so 
much finer, the shade so exquisite and the 
fit absolutely perfect! O, you won’t think 
much of mine after you see hers. I feel 
shabby in it already! ”’ 

**T shouldn’t think of comparing them,”’ 
was the reply, but the friend shook her 
head, discontentedly. 

“It’s such a comfort to be in your 
lovely home,”’ Mrs. Brown said to her sis- 
ter, shortly afterward, when making a 
visit. 

“It’s a comfort to hear you say so,” 
but the tone was rather gloomy. ‘I used 
to think it lovely myself, but we haven’t 
been able to buy new things and every- 
body else has been refurnishing or build- 
ing a new house altogether, till this seems 
to me most decidedly a back number and 
I cannot enjoy it as I used to.”’; 

“The same story,” thought troubled 
Mrs. Brown, and, as she went up to her 
room, she heard, through the open win- 
dow, the sound of boys’ voices. 

“My, ain’t that a dandy wheel!” was’ 
the admiring exclamation of a boy of 
twelve. 

‘*Pooh! this ain’t anything side of Tom 


Jones’s Columbia Chainless! You just 
ought to see it! And-he’s got a coaster 
brake, too! I used to like this before I 
saw his, but now I wish I’d never had it 
for a birthday present. ’Tain’t more’n 
half worth having.” 

Mrs. Brown sighed, and she sighed still 
more as she went down stairs, for her 
niece, Emily, had just come in from 
school and had thrown down a pretty hat 
in disgust, as she said to her mother: “I 
can’t wear that hat another day! WNo- 
body wears that shape any more. The 
girls have all got new ones, awfully styl- 
ish they are, too, and I’ve just got to 
have one. I’m ashamed to go out of the 
house in this!” 

“Truly ‘comparisons are odious, 
Mrs. Brown said to herself. ‘‘Indeed, a 
few more such instances will convince 
me that they are the bane of our modern 
life. To be sure, the Good Book says 
that no man liveth to himself, but I’m 
sure it never meant that we were to 
be constantly comparing ourselves with 
others and always dissatisfied if our best 
falls short of theirs. I mean to start an 
anti-comparison league and have the 
members pledge themselves to refrain 
from making odious comparisons!”’ 

Woyldn’t it be well for every intelli- 
gent woman to join such a league ? 
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Chickadees to Dine 


BY ROBINA SILSBEE SMITH 


The feathered inhabitants of the woods, 
who have lived in shy seclusion, are now 
sought out by bird clubs and by solitary 
ramblers. Opera-glass and patient watch- 
ing reveal in part the secrets of the forest, 
but the birds still keep a woodland re- 
serve Study them as we will, we are 
the seekers, and are seldom met half- 
way. 

Some years ago I had an experience 
with chickadees in which they were the 
seekers, and theiradvances brought about 
the companionship. It was during a se- 
vere winter in eastern Maine. Frequent 
snows brought the birds from the forest, 
and the tall hackmatacks before the 
house were besieged, for their strongholds 
of rough bark concealed dormant insect 
life. It was not, however, until after a 
day anda night of steady snowfall that the 
chickadees made their first call at the 
door. The snow-filled crevices of tree 
bark had baffled them and they flew to 
the doorstep. To the family of children 
within doors this was an event. Chicka- 
dees had never come for crumbs before. 
The crumbs from the breakfast cloth had 
been shaken out by the door and the birds 
ate them eagerly. 

Another storm ushered in another day, 
and of necessity the crumbs thrown out 
by us were constantly covered up. More- 
over, the birds’ toes suffered from the 
cold snow. Something better must be 
provided for them. Between the yard 
and the door, close by the pump, stood a 
locust tree. Its smooth bark shed the 
snow, its thorns would hold the food eas- 
ily, especially the bits of fat of which 
these wild birds seemed very fond. On 
this tree the birds were happy. Coming, 
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feasting, departing, they were continually 
busy and on the wing. They diligently 
provided for the morrow with the bits 
they carried off to the cover of the ever- 
greens. They would even hide crumbs 
away in the cracks of the clapboards of 
the house! 

When the path to the locust tree was 
obliterated, the children placed the noon 
meal for the birds on a plate on the door- 
step. Hungry as the birds were, they 
were true to their wild nature. Having 
never dined from a plate before, it cost 
them many an effort to make the trial. 
They called from the locust tree, then 
nearer from the pump-handle and then 
back they would fly to the hackmatacks 
and dart from branch to branch, anxious 
for the feast before them. 

Finally one made the attempt. He 
flew swiftly down towards the plate, but, 
alas! his courage gave out and he wheeled 
ignominiously away to the locust tree. 
No doubt there was some daring and coax- 
ing going on among the bare branches. 
Soon the same bird made a second at- 
tempt, only stopping to snatch a crumb 
on the wing and be off! The brave exam- 
ple was soon followed, and the white 
plate no longer gave concern. They 
would not yet venture to the door if a 
person stood there. Dependent as they 
were on the inmates of the house, these 
birds had no confidence in us. 

That*was the next step—to win their 
confidence. This was done by standing 
just within the door, out of sight, and 
with arm extended hold out the plate of 
dinner. The birds were quick to see the 
person behind the plate. When the first 
dared to come he trusted himself only for 
a moment, but greater and greater confi- 
dence followed till we could boldly stand 
at the door. 

And now the plate must be given up! 
This would be the last test of bird cour- 
age. The child with the outstretched 
hand of crumbs stands at the door call- 
ing, ‘‘chick-a-dee-dee,’”’ and the bird an- 
swers from the tree, ‘‘chick-a-dee-dee.”’ 
The invitation and the reply kept up. 
Then a gradual advance was made from 
the hackmatacks. One bird flew towards 
the door, only to wheel swiftly back to 
the tree, a second attempt, and the 
coveted bit of fat was carried off in tri- 
umph. This led to less hasty visits, till 
the wild birds would eat with composure 
off our hands, tapping the fingers imperi- 
ously when the food was gone. One 
thing only the birds would not allow—any 
attempt to stroke their heads! 

It was a fascination, a bit from fairy- 
land come true, to step to one’s door and 
call in bird language and get a reply, and 


then to see after the reply the short, 


swift flight till a tiny visitor rested on 
one’s hand! The sense of elation and 
surprise lingers with me still, and I can 
feel the clinging of the cold little feet. 
Three times a day we were sure of visi- 
tors. As I remember, two never came to 
the hand at once. I recall seeing one 
chickadee clinging to the dress of the 
child while waiting for a turn at the 
hand. 

So the companionship went on, spon- 
taneous on the part of the birds, un- 
sought by the children, a natural event 
of a severe winter in the country. The 
visits became less frequent as the warmer 
weather came, then ceased altogether. 
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Closet and Altar 


If our heart condemn us. God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things. 





When the sinner thinks: ‘‘ My sins are 
out of measure sinful, and my heart is 
out of measure hard,” why, think and 
remember that in Christ there is mercy 
out of measure merciful, and grace out 
of measure powerful.—Thomas Hooker. 





My being a sinner is no reason why I 
should not trust in Christ. That is the 
very reason why I should trust.—A. A. 
Hodge. 





This se]f-impeachment is in reality, and 
in its last analysis, Divine impeachment. 
No human being has ever escaped it, or 
ever will. We all know it of one another. 
We all confess it of ourselves. And did 
any man ever yet forgive himself? Did 
youever? Try it sometime.—Roswell D. 
Hitchcock. 





It melts the heart to think that God is 
as full of mercy as I am of sin; he is as 
free to forgive as I am to offend; he hath 
daily mercies for daily sins.—John Mason. 





Christ Jesus has but little thanks for 
the saving of little sinners. ‘‘To whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” 
He gets no water for his feet by his sav- 
ing of such sinners. There are abun- 
dance of dry-eyed Christians in the world, 
and abundance of dry-eyed duties, too— 
duties that were never wetted with the 
tears of contrition .and repentance, nor 
ever sweetened with the great sinner’s 
box of ointment.—John Bunyan. 





To Him who hears I whisper all ; 
And softlier than the dews of heaven 
The tears of Christ’s compassion fall ; 
I know I am forgiven! 


Wrapt in the peace that follows prayer 
I fold my hands in perfect trust, 
Forgetful of the cross I bear 
Through noonday heat and dust. 


No more life’s mysteries vex my thought ; 
No cruel doubts disturb my breast ; 





My heavy-laden spirit sought 
And found the promised rest. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 





PRAYER IN LENT 


O God, who desirest not the death | 
of a sinner, look down with mercy on | 
me, now daring to call upon thee. | 
Let thy Holy Spirit so purify my af- 
fections and exalt my desires that 
my prayers may be acceptable in thy 
sight. O merciful God, full of com- 
passion, long suffering and of great 
pity, who sparest when we deserve 
punishment, and in thy wrath think- 
est upon mercy, make me earnestly 
to repent and to be heartily sorry for 
all my misdoings; make the remem- 
brance of them so burdensome and 
painful that I may flee unto thee with 
a troubled spirit and a contrite heart. 
And, O merciful Lord, visit, comfort 
and relieve me; cast me not out of 
thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me, but excite in me true 
repentance. Give me in this world 
knowledge of thy truth and confi- 
dence in thy mercy, and in the world 
to come life everlasting, by the mercy 
and for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 
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Matinskjoa 


Many a mother has found 
relief and comfort in the 
health and happiness of 
her babe when it was fed 
with Mellin’s Food and 


fresh milk. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 











The New 
Spring Styles 


--IN.. 


Suits -~ Skirts 





OUR enthusiasm is ever our best advertise- 
ment. Our new Spring Catalogue and Sam- 
ples will arouse it without fail. They tell of 
Styles absolutely new for the coming season ; 
exclusive and worth your best opinion. 
These are only a few of the things which we 
illustrate in the Catalogue: 


New Suits, kita pif. elgg" 


of Paris about them, 
Made of excellent 


Silk Lined Suits, materials and lined 


throughout with taffeta, 5 up 


; Pleasing in appearance—com- 
New Skirts, fortaic because $4 u 
they are light weight, p 


Rainy-Day Skirts, §3¢i7 .m0"37 


should have one 
—made of plaid back or plain 


materials, $5 up 
Wash Skirts, You’ll need one surely 


when the warm $ 
weather comes, - - - - ----- 3 up 


Wash Dresses, £2?! stmme ga" 
ae 9 for I $4 u D 


We pay express charges everywhere. 

And remember this—our garments are bound to fit 
you, because we make them especially to order for 
you. We sell no ready-made garments. 

The Catalogue and Samples will be sent FREE, for 
the asking—promptly, too. If the garment ordered 
therefrom abould not please you, send it back. We 
will refund your mon-y—success to us means pleasing 
you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make 360 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Conversation Corner 


E will begin our Corner with 

W the smallest letter of all in the 

pile—how our hearts go out to 

a boy of eight years old who writes us 

for the first time! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have read the letter 
about rabbits and their “habbits.” I am 
eight years old, and in the fourth grade in 
school. I would like to be a Cornerer. Have 
you room for me? I have a sled called a 
* Boston Jumper.” It goes so fast, it’s a real 
hard bumper. I have a little sister five years 
old, who helped me write this rhyme. 

Geneseo, N. Y. WILLIE C. 

Of course we have room for you, Wil- 
lie, and for your “little sister,” too (is 
her name Margaret ?), when she is old 
enough to write as plain a letter as you 
do. She is already a poet—you surely 
know it—as well as that long-ago boy 
who hitched together rabbits and “ hab- 
bits.” That talk in the Jan. 12 Corner 
about the new century has brought other 
letters. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have moved into a 
new state since I wrote you last, but we have 
The Congregationalist still, and I read the 
Corner every week. Papa has written on a 
sheet of paper the five rules that you had in 
last week’s paper. My brother Donald and I 
have pinned them up so we could see them. 
Last week we had.an ice storm, and the trees 
looked lovely. The snow came and covered 
the ice, and then we went sliding. I belong 
to “‘The Happy Workers,” and our teacher 
has taught us to weave baskets, as the In- 
dians do. I am in the fourth grade at school. 
Thank you very much for making the Corner 
so interesting. 

Pawtucket, R. I. MIRIAM H. 

It is the letters of you children that 
make the Corner interesting! Success to 
you and Donald in keeping the “five 
rules.”” Even if you fail once in a while, 
don’t give it up—‘‘try, try again!” I 
have two other letters about the ‘ hab- 
bits,” one from an aged minister in New 
England, the other from a young lady 
out of New England. The latter sends 
“thanks for every word of that New 
Year’s letter”’’; she “‘ took it all to heart”’ 
—especially as she looked at her “‘ bureau 
drawers, every one of them, big and little, 
open!” 

The minister writes that, as he is just 

entering on his eighty-ninth year, he 
‘cannot be expected to do much in the 
correction of bad habits,’’ but he wishes 
to recommend to us young folks the for- 
mation of two good ones, which have 
been of great value to him. One is to sit 
erect while writing; when conscious of 
stooping, ‘“‘straighten up.” The other is 
to wash the eyes in cold water, especially 
before retiring— 
. .. putting the face over a wash-bowl, clos- 
ing the eyes, applying the water with the fin- 
gers, moving them inward towards the nose 
to preserve rotundity. To this habit, main- 
tained since my youth (when my eyes were 
weak ), I attribute my ability to use my eyes 
four or five hours every evening in reading or 
writing without discomfort. 

Cornerers would better improve these 
suggestions, and write me when they are 
eighty-nine years old whatthe effect is. I 
remember that my father told me the same 
thing about washing the eyes in cold 
water when I was a small boy, remarking 
that John Quincy Adams, who was then 
a vigorous old man in Congress, had al- 
ways observed the same habit. 


Now we might as well have some of 
those cat letters, unfinished last week; 
the first one is a cat letter, indeed, as you 
will see from its address and signature. 


My Dear Kitty Clover: Ihave been think- 
ing for some time of writing you, and have 
finally decided to take the step. I don’t know 
as Mr. Martin will condescend to print it, but 
as I am such a strong Congregationalist he 
May give me a little space—if he doesn’t, I’ll 
just drop a line to D. F., and I am sure he will 
do it! I am a Congregational minister’s cat, 
and so have heard a great deal about yourself 
and the “General.” I was born on a farm, 
but one day a minister’s family brought me 
away. They are very kind to me, at least, they 
mean to be. 

But something occurred about a year ago 
that hurt my feelings verymuch. It had been 
my custom to go out and in through the win- 
dow, and one winter day, when the minister 
was letting me in, he closed the window too 
quickly, so breaking my beautiful tail about 
an inch from the end. Since then, when I 
grow angry at a strange dog, my tail grows 
very bushy, except that poor little tip, hang- 
ing down limp and small, and the whole fam- 
ily laugh as though it were a great joke. Now 
when I want to come inI rattle the door-knob. 
My favorite dish is “‘grape-nuts.” I advise 
you to try them; they are an excellent brain 
food. We have a very well-behaved dog here ; 
his name is Rab. He is a brown water span- 
iel. IL shall be very glad to hear from you and 
to exchange photographs with you. 

Illini Parsonage, Ill. WINK A. 


Thanks for the delicate hint about the 
brain food; I began some time ago to use 
the grape-nuts, but I cannot see as there 
is any improvement’ yet. The Cornerers 
may think what they like, but I believe 
this letter was never written by any mor- 
tal cat, but by the minister’s daughter! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iwas very glad to get a 
pictureof your workshop, but sorry that Kitty 
Clover wasn’t in when it was taken, although 
1 have no cat to be sorry too. But I havea 
black dog that is kind to cats. Once, when 
we had a cat named Petsum, she used to 
take all her three kittens and lay them besides 
Fritz, while she went out and had a good 
time. ... 

North Abington, Mass. FRANCES B. 


This was written by a minister’s daugh- 
ter surely, for she called to see me one 
day at the Congregational House. 


Dear Mr. Martin: If you are going to 
have a cat-broadside I must tell the children 
about one I have. His name is Tippo, a hand- 
some young tiger cat. We have a spot of very 
smooth, clear ice in the yard, and he has most 
delightful times running and sliding all over 
it. He tries to pick up his paws, and puts his 
nose down tothe other cat he sees. When his 
feet get too cold he comes off and licks his 
feet a while, und then goes at it again, whirl- 
ing around in circles and waving his big tail 
in the air. It is a very funny sight, and he 
seems to enjoy himself hugely, as we all do 
looking at him. 

Plainville, Ct. Mrs. H. 


Why don’t you get Tippo a pair of 
skates, Mrs. H.? 


Dear Mr. Martin: Here is Nig. Sorry I 
am so late in sending him. The old fellow is 
afraid of the camera, and runs every time we 
try to snap him. Please put him with your 
other New York cats. WILLIAM McR, 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. Martin: I cannot send you any 
picture of Dick because there isn’t any artist 
here. He is a very nice cat. He keeps the 
birds away from the berries. 


Altmar, N. Y. NELson C. 


A lady of eighty-seven writes me about 
... our kitty, one our girl found in the 
yard. It was nearly starved, nothing but 
skin and bone, so the girl called him Bony, 


and now we call him Bonaparte, for he is a 
nice, great cat. 

Chelsea, Mass. Mrs. P. 

Another letter, in beautiful hand and 
illustrated by newspaper pictures, is 
without the child’s name or place. One 
lady answers the request for ‘very 
small” cats, in Jan. 26, by sending one in 
bronze. It hails from ‘‘Greater New 
York,” but it must represent Smallest 
New York, for it is but a half an inch in 
hight, and weighs one-sixteenth of an 
ounce on my post-office scales! 


(For the Old Folks) 
FABER’S HYMNS 
Dear Mr. Martin: Having noticed how 
many questions are answered by your Cor- 
nerers, I send one. Who was the author of 
the following ? 


For right is right, as God is God, 
And right the day:will win. 


Farragut, Io. H. 8. 

Frederick William Faber of England, 
1814-1863, first a priest of the Established 
Church, then of the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose sweet hymns of trust and 
service are sung in allcommupions. The 
one you quote is entitled ‘‘The Right 
Must Win,” the first stanza being: 


O, it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take his part . 
Upon this battlefield of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart! 


There are nineteen verses in all, which 
you will find in the complete (English) 
edition of Faber’s Hymns. A part is 
given in Whittier’s Songs of Three Cen- 
turies, and also in several of the recent 
church hymn-books. The lines you quote 
are from the last stanza: 


For right is right, since God is God ; 
And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin! 


Parts of other hymns of this poet are 
familiar to us as found in recent collec- 
tions of hymns. 


I worship thee, sweet Will of God, 
And all thy ways adore, 

And every day I live I seem 

To love thee more and more. 


The following is one of thirteen beauti- 
ful verses with the title, ‘‘Come to Jesus.” 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 


Others still, written by Faber, are: 
Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go. 
O gift of gifts! O grace of faith! 
Think well how Jesus trusts himself. 
The sweet hymn, beginning in our 
hymn-books, 
Dear Jesus, ever at my side, ° 
How loving thou must be, 


To leave thy home in heaven to guard 
A little child like me, 


is not as Faber wrote it under the title of 
“The Guardian Angel,” which begins, 
Dear Angel! ever at my side. 

Parts of this hymn and of others, ad- 
dressed to the Virgin Mary or the saints, 
would not agree with our Protestant 
views, but it scarcely seems right to 
change one of his hymns to suit our views. 


Other interesting inquiries are made, 
which I cannot answer for lack of address. 
Why will not the O. F.’s give their full 


names ? Me: ESS) 
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The Greatest Week in History“ 


IX. The Prophet Betrayed to His Foes 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


Jesus Christ came to introduce a new 
life into the world. The principle was as 
old as the law of Moses, that men should 
love Godand theirfellowmen. But Jesus 
revealed God as the Father and men as 
brethren because they were children of 
God, and thus made the principle new 
with a new motive. It was received by 
men with indifference, contempt or aver- 
sion according as it affected their inter- 
ests; but it is now so far recognized as a 
new thing and the chief thing in the 
world that commerce, society, all human 
relations are inseparably bound to it by 
ruling nations making the coming of its 
author the beginning of a new history 
from which every event is reckoned. 

But the progress of this principle, from 
its first proclamation till now, has had 
the same obstacles to meet, all of which 
were illustrated in the arrest of Jesus 
when he was abandoned by every support 
except the one which was unseen, of which 
he alone had inward evidence. We may 
have differing theories of the reason or 
the necessity that Jesus should die at the 
hands of his enemies, but it is sufficient 
to ask, Who would have faith enough in 
men to live for men if Jesus had not 
voluntarily died for them when not one of 
them cared enough for him to stand by 
him in his hour of need? Look at the 
characters that surrounded him, proto- 
types of those which wait on and hinder 
every movement, at some stage of its 


*progress, to help mankind to fulfill the 


will of God. 

1. The traitor. Judas had every advan- 
tage that the kingdom of God could offer. 
It is a libel on Jesus to say that he chose 
any man to be his intimate friend for 
such a fate as befell Judas. He chose 
him to be an apostle and expected him to 
become one. Judas misapprehended the 
nature of the kingdom Jesus proposed to 
set up, as did all the other apostles. 
They contended for the best place in it, as 
he did. But he was in it only for what 
he could make for himself. John implies 
that he made something for a time by 
taking charge of the common funds, but 
as soon as he saw that his opportunity 
was ended he sold out his Master and his 
friends and the kingdom to which he was 
pledged for what he could get, and it was 
just about enough to buy a piece of land 
in which to hide his carcass. Judas did 
not cause the death of Jesus, but he em- 
bittered it by disclosing his own worth- 
lessness. He has had many successors 
in families, churches, societies, govern- 
ments. Jesus taught him that he that 
would save his life should lose it. He 
proved the teaching to be true. 

2. The blundering friend. Peter asked 
Jesus if he was the one who should be- 
tray him, and it was no idle question. 
Jesus told him how he had prayed for 
him that he might not yield to such a 
fate, though his cowardly and brutal de- 
nial that same night was not far from it. 
But his effort to help came near doing as 
great harm as Judas did. Forif a tumult 
~* The Sunday School Lesson for March 3. Text, 
John 18: 1-11; Matt. 26: 47-56 ; Mark 14: 48-52; 
Luke 22: 47-53. International Lesson, Jesus Be- 
trayed. 


had arisen through the resistance of 
Jesus to arrest by the lawful authority, 
there would have been no need that the 
Jewish court should try him. A suffi- 
cient cause of complaint would have been 
furnished to take him at once before the 
Roman tribunal. Peter struck a poor 
slave who was simply trying to do his 
duty, and, aiming to kill, succeeded only 
in slicing off his ear. Is it any wonder 
that his Master commanded him to put 
up his sword? It is rather a greater 
wonder that as earnest disciples as Peter 
should today be using that text to prove 
that Jesus forbids men to use force to 
protect the helpless against cruel and 
lawless men. Such interpreters handle a 
text as inopportunely and awkwardly as 
Peter handled his sword. 

3. The heedless multitude. It was the 
opportune hour to arrest Jesus without 
raising a mob, and the priests chose it 
for that reason. But enough people were 
awake at midnight to note that some 
arrest was pending, and they took their 
clubs and followed the police. They are 
of the sort always on hand to assist in 
keeping a culprit from the hands of the 
officers, or to arrest him, as they happen 
to be moved. That night they wanted 
Jesus apprehended as a disturber of the 
peace. The next day they shouted for 
the release of Barabbas, a real disturber 
of the peace, because they were told to 
do so. They didn’t count for much, ex- 
cept to impress on the Son of Man the 
apparent worthlessness of those for whom 
he was giving his life. 

4, The servants of the rulers. The band 
furnished to Judas and the officers of the 
priests deserved no blame. They were 
discharging their duty. To have refused 
would have brought punishment to them 
and done no service for Jesus. Like a 
considerable part of the community, they 
exercised no will of their own, and had 
none to exercise, so far as Jesus was 
concerned. 

5. The frightened disciples. They all 
had solemnly promised to stand by him 
till they died, and had so pledged them- 
selves in-the cup they drank with him a 
few hours before. As soon as they saw him 
in the hands of officers they all ran away. 

It is on the background of this picture 
that the Christ stands forth in majesty. 
Then was revealed to him in all their 
worst features the characters of men for 
whom he was todie. ‘‘This is your hour 
and the power of darkness,” he said. Yet 
all he saw did not dwarf for an instant in 
his thought the greatness of his mission. 
Jesus saw all his disciples forsake him, 
yet the Father was with him. 

To learn to serve men as he served 
them, when he saw before him all their 
selfishness and meanness and folly, is to 
be redeemed by him. And as we think 
on this scene and see him rise over all the 
shame and obloquy of it in serene and 
sovereign majesty of unfailing love to 
men, we cannot but confess that it was 
worth the sacrifice for the Son of Man 
to die that he might reveal to men the 
greatness of the possibilities of all men 
becoming his brothers. 
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FINE STATIONERY 


BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND 
BUNKER HILL 


WARD’S 


STATIONERY STORE 


49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
25c to $1.00 per pound.) 
Sample Book sent on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


(Over 300 varieties. 
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Turning the Tables.,c “on Unbelief 


The juvenile retort, “You're another,” 
ofteti has effective pertinence and some- 
timesi:isiattered in substance, even if in 
less terse phrase, by those who no longer 
aréjuvenile. But in argument upon reli- 
giowis topies it is not employed frequently. 
There is, therefore, a certain element of 
amusement, mingling with one’s appre- 
ciation of the gravity. of its great theme, 
as one reads Rey. Frank Ballard’s The 
Miracles of Unbelief.* The author is a 
Congregational pastor in Hull, England, 
an expert scholar and a keen logician. 
The backbone of his volume is the 
truth that, no matter what difficulties 
there are in the way of comprehending 
and accepting the gospel system, those 
which have to be faced by him who re- 
jects it are far more numerous and grave. 
He turns the tables upon the skeptic and 
the agnostic with merciless force. He 
pursues them into holes and corners 
even, always dealing with them courte- 
ously but following the windings of their 
reasonings with adroit, yet always fair 
and manly, masterfulness. No better 
book for the reassurance of Christians 
whose faith has faltered before the as- 
saults of unbelief or for fair-minded in- 
quirers after religious truth has been 
published in a long time. 

The realms of physical science, history, 
psychology, morals and the spiritual are 
dealt with, one by one, and there is an 
important chapter on Christ, his origin 
and character. The modern challenge of 
the truth of the miracle and of its value 
to Christianity is taken up frankly and 
fearlessly, and a leading, if not the prin- 
cipal, aim of tlfe work is to defend this, 
both by establishing its credibility and 
reasonableness and by proving that the 
miracles which unbelief is compelled to 
assume, in order to discredit those of 
Christianity, are much the more incredi- 
ble, alike in quality and quantity. The 
argument is constructive by being de- 
structive. It embodies the principle, so 
fundamental in military strategy, that 
the best defense often is to attack vigor- 
ously. It sustains the doctrines of the 
gospel by demolishing the reasonings of 
the gospel’s adversaries. Moreover, it is 
the champions of unbelief who are un- 
horsed, and we do not see how any one of 
them can complain of not having had his 
own side of the case stated fully and can- 
didly. Ample credit is given them, 
whenever due, for honesty of belief and 
purpose. They are treated as mistaken, 
not as deceivers. It is a gentleman who 
is dealing with other gentlemen from 
whom he differs. But his right to differ 
and wisdom in differing are vindicated 
conclusively. 

Special attention is devoted to the fact 
of the resurrection, the central, funda- 
mental relation of which to Christianity 
the author fully appreciates. A more ef- 
fective piece of work is not often per- 
formed than that here accomplished. 
Admitting the undeniable mystery in- 
volved and the equally undeniable mira- 
cle, Mr. Ballard examines the arguments 
assailing the doctrine, throws a flood of 





* Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported, $2.25. 
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light upon their inherent weaknesses and 
their mutual inconsistences, and proves 
that they involve not only perplexities 
but miracles far more staggering than 
any which they attack. For our own 
part, we heartily indorse his closing 
words: ‘The miracles of unbelief com- 
pared with those of faith are as immeas- 
urable enormities by the side of scarcely 
significant trifles. The latter we may 
learn to bear ‘in the patience of hope.’ 
The former are, now and evermore, intol- 
erable.” 

Several important discussions of special 
points are introduced in notes and two of 
them—one on the supernatural and the 
other on Dr. Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle 
of .the Universe—are specially elaborate 
and able. An appendix names a long list 
of volumes useful to the student of the 
topic of the book. We commend Mr. 
Ballard’s volume heartily, especially to 
ministers, although hundreds of thought- 
ful laymen and women would prize it. 
The author has written several other 
works, but, so far as we recall, no one of 
them has been offered in the American 
market. If they are as strong produc- 
tions as this one, they would be appreci- 
ated here. 


Our Native Forerunners 


One of the most scholarly as well as 
most interesting of ethnological works is 
The North Americans of Yesterday,* by 
F. S. Dellenbaugh. It is a comparative 
study of North American Indian Life, 
Customs and Products. It upholds the 
theory that all the natives of the Western 
hemisphere appearto have been of one race 
in spite of some differences of minor im- 
portance. The author shortens the cum- 
brous double title American Indians into 
Amerinds, rather a successful contrac- 
tion, which he uses throughout. 

It is his belief that this continent was 
not peopled by way of Bering’s Strait and 
within the last thousand years, as some 
have held, but that the movement of pop- 
ulation probably was from Southeast to 
Northwest, and that the continent was 
populated, apparently from Europe, at 
some very remote period, before the gla- 
cial epoch, when land surfaces were dis- 
tributed more on latitudinal lines sepa- 
rated by narrower waters. Then a rear- 
rangement of land and water took place 
and the glacial ice crowding down towards 
the present tropics cut off the Amerinds 
from the remainder of the werld and 
their seclusion continued until within a 
few hundred years. 

He presents accounts and studies of 
languages, picture-writing, pottery, weav- 
ing, carving, architecture, weapons, min- 
ing, music, amusements, ceremonies, tra- 
ditions, government, etc. He has been 
an indefatigable explorer and is an intel- 
ligent narrator. He goes so much into 
detail that he sacrifices something of the 
popular quality of the work in order to 
render it more worthy of the respect of 
the scientific student. But the text by no 
means lacks interest while the illustra- 
tions are profuse, diversified and well ex- 
ecuted. All in all the book is a fine in- 


*G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 
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The Literature of the Day 


stance of expert and original research 
‘and reflection, and it ranks with the best 
of its class. 


The New Books 


*, In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


_— Thounsed Years of Missions Before 
y Rev. L. C. Barnes. Pp. 504. Chris- 
fan rears Press. Chicago. $1.50. 


A helpful study of a period of missionary 
activity too little heeded and full of honora- 
ble fruitage. World widein scope. A useful 
supplement to current missionary literature. 
Based upon extensive research and conscien- 
tiously careful. Brings out much of the pe- 
culiar romance of missionary history. Has 
excellent maps and tables. 

A History of American Baptist Missions. By 

E. F. Merriam. pp. 261. American Bapt. Pub. 

Society. $1.25. 
Well planned and written. Valuable both as. 
a record of successful work and for reference. 
Of course consists largely of statistics and 
cannot go much into the details of the wide 
and various fields described. But an excel- 
lent and important work. 

Constructive Studies in the Life 


of Christ. 
By Professors E. D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. 
pp. 302. University of Chicago.Press. $1.00. @ 


These studies, which appeared in the Biblical 
World, are now revised and gathered into a 
volume. They are admirably suited to guide 
the student to construct for himself, from the 
gospels, and from a study of the conditions 
and surroundings of the Jewish people, a 
life of Christ. An excellent handbook for 
high schools and colleges and for advanced 
classes of Sunday schools. 

Christian Mar: . By Rev. J Bingham, 

D.D., Litt.D. pp. . EP. Dutton & Co. 2,00. 
A reprint with some modifications and a new 
name—originally The Christian Marriage Cer- 
emony. Contains texts of American, English, 
Roman Catholic, Greek and Jewish rituals, 
with historical and explanatory notes and 
comments. Also chapters on some collateral 
topics. - Embodies considerable learning, but 
frequently decidedly gushing in style. 

The Bartered Birthright. By Rev. F. 

Launt, D.D. pp. 240. 7 Dutton & Co. i. BO. 
Contains forty brief expositions, a series of 
Lenten studies of the life of Jacob. Practi- 
cally pertinent to daily life and spiritually 
tonic. 

New Soahaenens. Ge Greek ed for Junior 


Greek Clas: y Pr T. Robertson. pp. 
99. C. T. Dearing. Loulenlibe: Ky. 50 cents..7 


Concise, lucid, thorough and aids students to 
appreciate Greek forms of thought. 

The Converted Catholic, 1900. Edited b 
Father O’Connor. pp. 380. J. A.O’Connor. $1. 
Annual bound number. Diversified and pun- 
gent. Contains much Moody material. Re- 
ports encouraging progress in aiding Roman 
Catholic priests seeking relief in Protestant- 

ism. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The _ of f Thomas J. Bexyer, ®. T. ang 
LL. D of Caroline 


M. Sawy: By R 
Richard “is ans ea T.D. pp. 453.) Vatvessaliet. 
Pub. House. 


A careful, eeainidie biography of one of 
the leaders of American Universalism during 
the last century, and of his wife. Dr. Saw- 
yer, although not a brilliant man, would have 
become eminent in any denomination for his 
consecration, energy and manifold services. 
He was twice pastor of the same church in 
New York city, was principal of the Liberal 
Institute in Clinton, N. Y., which became the 
present Tufts College, and was elected the first 
president of the college, although he did not 
accept the position. He was the head of the 
theological school at Clinton for some years 
and later was professor of theology at Tufts, 
and did long and able service as editor of de- 
nominational journals. He was versatile as 
well as able and won honors in the pulpit, in 
the professor’s chair and journalism alike. 
His wife was a gifted and lovable woman,. 
and this record of their blended careers ia. 
valuable and interesting. 
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The Prone: of Peace. By Rev. John Worces- 

a Ya Mass. New Church Union. Bos- 
A short oa sketch of Mr. Worcester, 
who was a beloved New Church minister in 
Newtonville, Mass., for many years, precedes 
nearly a score of his discourses, the whole 
forming an attractive illustrated volume. 


s Memling. By W.H.J. Weale. pp. 110. 


Fieomillan Co. 1.7 
Biographical and critical. Based in part upon 
original and expert research. A summary 
and interpretation. Short, scholarly and en- 
joyable. Well illustrated. Has catalogue of 
Memling’s paintings. Belongs to series of 
Great Masters in sie and Sculpture. 
About Dante. Frances F. Sanborn. pp. 
113. Whitaker & 1 ay Co. San Francisco. 
Descriptive, interpretative and critical. Pop- 
ular rather than scholarly, but well done, in- 
teresting and adapted to increase interest in 
the personality and writings of the poet. 


POETICAL 


fn ges io’s Gardens and Ce Poems. By 
Ole. pp. 174. G.-P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Many ot the contents appeared originally in 
this or some other publication. Animated 
largely by classic associations. Elevated in 
sentiment and dignified without stiffness in 
measure, The poems are suited to a thought- 
ful and cultured class of readers rather than 
for the miscellaneous public of poetry lovers, 
and will not fail of cordial appreciation. 

Fortune and Men’s Eyes. By Josephine P. 

Peabody. pp.112. Small, YMaynard & Co. $1.50, 
A drama, which gives title to the book, and a 
number of shorter poems. The latter are the 
more enjoyable and several touch a somewhat 
high level. The contents are chiefly poems of 
sentiment and differ considerably in clearness 
and foree. 

Gabin and Plantation Songs. Arrenged by 


P. Fenner, F. G. Rathburn and Bessie Cleave- 
noe pp. 166. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


An enlarged, the third, edition of the original 
issued more than ten years ago. The multi- 
tude who have taken keen pleasure in listen- 
ing to the concerts given by the Hampton 
students will welcome the opportunity af- 
forded by this book of reproducing its unique 
and touching song; intheirown homes. What 
General Armstrong called The Negroes’ Battle 
Hymn, as well as the Grace before Meat sung 
at Hampton, and others have been added for 
the first time. 
EDUCATION 

Foundations of Botery., By J. Y. Bergen. 

pp. 257. Ginn & Co. 
Based on the same wathor's 8 Elements of Bot- 
any, but rewritten and considerably enlarged. 
There is judicious provision for more labo- 
ratory work on the anatomy and physiology 
of seed-plants, the treatment of spore-plants 
is much extended, and the Flora of the earlier 
volume has been replaced by one describing 
nearly 700 species of plants. . 

r. pp. 

ran? femntn Ie, ee mer 
For beginners. Arranged in short, easy les- 
sons. Adapted to use in grammar schools. 
Emphasizes thoroughness in memorizing and 
the relation of Latin to English. An excel- 
Tent book. 


Outlines of) Roman, History. By William C. 
ene Ph. pp. 348. American Book Co. 


One of the best examples of the modern text- 
book for high school use. Emphasizes im- 
portant principles without sacrificing details 
unduly. Illustrated. 
The Bird Book. B ig eh amma cans pp. 
276. Do. Heath & Co. 60 cen 
For use in schools. Vupulaciess scientific 
facts. Prepares for field work by indoor 
study. Treats of many kinds of birds and 
their habits and is rich in interest. Lllus- 
trated. 


ging Scenes de la Somsegia, Humain By 
e W. Wells, Ph. D. 


Balzac. Edite 
pp. 208; Das Lied von a oe ke. By Fried- 
rich Schiller. Edited by W. A. Chamberlin. pp. 
43. D.C. Heath & Co. 40 and 20 cents. 


In the Modern Language Series. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Historical Peveloousent of Modern Eu- 
bia 1815-1897. By Prof. C. M. Andrews. 
pp. 467. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.75. 


Sands of Sahara. By Prof. Maxwell Sommer- 
ville. pp. 162. J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 


The author holds the chair of glyptology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. His book 
describes a tour in Algeria, Kalilia and por- 
tions of the desert of Sahara in search of 
specimens of talismans. He made a consider- 
able collection of gourds, bones, amulets, 
stones, models of hands, necklaces, etc., which 
is now in the Free Museum of Science and 
Art in the university. He describes his jour- 
ney agreeably, although somewhat diffusely, 


and gives a good idea of the region and of its 


various tribes, many of whose customs are 
striking. Apparently the French govern the 
country creditably. There are many excel- 
lent pictures. 


Girls’ Christian Names. By Helena Swan. 
pp. 516. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 


Contains probably all feminine names in the 
English language in actual use and many 
more. They are in alphabetical order and the 
meaning of each is explained, more or less of 
its history is given, and in many instances 
literary citations containing or referring to it 
are made. A large amount of information is 
presented entertainingly, and the book is com- 
pact and “wig printed and bound. 


The King on His Throne. By Rev. Dr. F.C. 
Haddock. oP. 431. Nichols Press. Lynn. 


Teaches importance and possibility of train- 
ing the human will. Practical and forcible in 
theory and advice. Cautious and judicious. 
Cannot fail to do good. 


The Romance of the Rose. Volume 3. By 
W. Lorris and J. Clopinel; ,Macaulay’ s Essays. 
Volumes 4 and 5; Vasari’s Lives. Volumes 6, 
7 and 8; Dante’s Inferno, and Our Village: 
By Mary Russell Mitford. ach 50 cents. 


Eight more Temple Classic issues. 


Notes 


The new art gallery in Buffalo, N. Y., the 
gift of Mr. J. J. Allbright, is to be one of the 
finest’in the country. It is to cost $350,000. 


Thirty-five of last year’s new books treated 
specially of woman, and fifty-three of South 
Africa. China was the subject of twenty-five. 


In spite of the many published likenesses of 
Queen Victoria, she is said to have been re- 
luctant to have them taken and to have con- 
sented to sit for a painting or photograph 
only very rarely. 

Worth remembering—the fact that the early 
popularity of a book seems to have nothing to 
do with determining its final place in liter- 
ature. For instance, Trilby has passed out of 
sight, probably forever. 

Between W. O. Partridge and Augustus St. 
Gaudens and with two committees at work 
raising money, Yale ought to get a good statue 
of Nathan Hale. It is to be hoped that they 
will unite or co-operate and not illustrate 
afresh the old proverb that “between two 
stools one comes to the ground.” 

It is stated that somebody recently perpe- 
trated a mean joke upon certain London pub- 
lishers.. A type-written copy of Scott’s Ivan- 
hoe was sent them entitled When John Was 
England’s King, and their “ readers ”’ failed to 
recognize it and rejected it. The failure to 
recognize it seems incredible. None the less 
considerable fun is being made over the.al- 
leged occurrence. 

The late Rev. H. R. Haweis, probably more 
prominent as a lecturer on musical subjects 
than as a clergyman, had made one or two 
lecturing tours in this country. He also was 
something of a specialist in art and for some 
time was editor of Cassell’s Magazine. In 
early life he was a volunteer in Garibaldi’s 
army. He was incumbent of St. James 
Church, Marylebone, London, from 1866 until 
his recent death. 





Tangles 


12, REBUS 
MISS MISS 
Our mother tongue tricks us and plays us sad pranks, 
On words which appear to be plain. 
Above is a case where my meaning it mocks, 
And tangles itself in a neat paradox, 
To addle the puzzler’s brain. 
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So simple the rebus you scarcely can “ miss,” 
Though both of these words are the same, 
Yet are they different, odd and unmated ; 
As ill-joined a couple as ever were fated 
To pass by a similar name. 
MYRTLE. 


13. THE SCOUT’S STRATAGEM 


Burnham, the American scout, did some 
great work for the British in the South Afri- 
can war. Among the many adventures that 
befell him the following incident will be espe- 
cially interesting to puzzlers because of the 
pretty problem involved. On one occasion he 
and his thirty-five followers were pursued by 
a large force of the enemy. Their horses be- 
ing fatigued, they sought shelter in a large 
two-story farmhouse. There were three 
rooms to a side in each story of the house; so 
Burnham arranged his men according to this 
plan: 

FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 
1 2 1 1 5 1 
2 2 5 
: rae, eee Livit 1 

It will be seen that he had twice as many 
men on the second floor as the first and each 
side of the house was defended by eleven 
men. The enemy raised a white flag and 
Burnham sert out his lieutenant with five 
men. When the party arrived within a hun- 
dred yards of the enemy they were shot down 
to a man by the treacherous Boers. During 
this time Burnham had barricaded the house 
and now rearranged the thirty remaining 
men, following the same rule as before. 
There must be twice as-many on the second 
floor as on the first and the six rooms on each 
side of the house must have eleven defenders. 
He was able to keep the enemy at bay until 
twilight, when, his horses having been rested, 
he galloped off to safety. Can you show how 
the thirty men were disposed in the sixteen 
rooms, each of which was occupied ? 

F. L. 8. 


or 


14. A STRING OF FISH 


A certain fish, its name you’ve heard, 
Will terminate each sought for word. 


Should the COMMENCEMENT it precede, 
Quite SHOCKING it would be, indeed. 


Now let it follow RECOMPENSE, 
’Twill show what’s NOT DEVOID of sense. 


A DOG it follows in a trice, 
We see good SPORT UPON THE ICE. 


Precede it by the BRINY DEEP, 
’Twill more secure th’ enclosure keep. 
E. R. BURNS. 


ANSWERS 


9. Will be announced in the next installment sof 
tangles. 

10, C-or-a; D-or-A. 

11. Spring poetry. 

Answers acknowledged: From C. W. Farwell, 
Hyde Park, Mass., to 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Norman Peck, 
Kensington, Ct., 5; Theo. V. Browne, Jr., Saratoga, 
Col., 3; E. L. C., Boston, Mass., 4, 5, 6, 8; L. A 
Terry, Easthampton, Mass., 5; 8. F. Fairbank, Oak- 
ham, Mass., 5; F. E. Knopf, Michigan City, Ind., 4, 
6, 8; P. G. A., Holliston, Mass., 5; P. M. Shaw, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; C. M. Goddard, Newton 
Center, Mass., 7; Miss Mayo Marden, N. Conway, 
N. H., 5; Alice G. Kendall, Andover, Mass., 5; Box 
79, Hartland, Vt., 5; Rosa M. Haynes, Williams- 
burg, Ky., 4, 5, 6, 8; E. P., Newton Center, Mass., 
4,5; Mary S. Rich, Ware, Mass., 5; Mrs. P. H. D., 
Springfield, Mass., 4, 5, 6, 8; Katie Lynch, Salem, 
Mass., 4, 6, 8; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 4, 
5, 6, 8; Truman Stone, New Haven, Ct., 5; Mrs. 
Mary W. Crowell, Amherst, Mass., 3; Nillor, Mid- 
dletown Springs, Vt., 4, 5, 6, 8 

One answer to No. 7 is ‘51 miles,” 
ers obtained “ 32 miles” as the result. 


and two solv. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 24-March 2. Divine Seed in 
Human Soil. Mark 4: 1-20; Acts 8: 26-39. 
Words of truth. Spiritual impressions. Holy im- 


pulses. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 285.) 
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Connecticut: Juvenile, Capital, Statistical 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., Nerwich; J. W. Cooper, D.D., New Britain; J. S. Ives, 
Hartford; J. C. Goddard, Salisbury; W. J. Mutch, New Haven 


, This is an art that 
Thinking on One’s Feet the Litchfield 
County University Club believes in culti- 
vating. The club has offered two prizes 
of $25 and $10, respectively, for the best 
and second best original speeches, to be 
made by any boy within its limits. The 
contest will be held in Norfolk in May. 
The club holds that the artis valuable not 
to lawyers and ministers alone, but to all 
men, and especially to citizens of New 
England, where the town meeting system 
obtains. Incidentally, this contest can- 
not fail to be beneficial to all the young 
theologues, superintendents, deacons and 
other masters of assemblies that the old 
Mountain County is training up. 


The statistical secretary 
is making every effort to 
secure an earlier issue of the minutes of 
1900. Two hundred and seventy-five 
churches report additions of 2,786, on 
confession 1,592; losses by death 927, by 
letter 1,083, by revision of roll 375, total 
2,385. Total gains 1,222, losses 821, net 
gain 401. This is an improvement over 
1899, which reported a loss of 264. Rarely 
have so few of the churches been pastor- 
less. A new one, South Manchester, 
Swedish, has been added to the roll, mak- 
ing the number 327. 


Advance Statistics 


New Haven and Round About 


The newpaper talk about the changes in the 
Yale College Chureh has been entirely out of 
proportion to the occasion. There have been 
no changes thus far in the constitution, nor 
are there likely to be, unless conformity to 
the common practice of reading only the cov- 
enant to new members, omitting the creed, be 
counted such. The creed is a simple and 
satisfactory one, and is not to be altered. 
Heretofore it has been read as a part of the 
form of admission. It has been decided not 
to continue this practice, and a committee has 
been appointed to adapt the covenant to this 
change, which will require only a few verbal 
alterations. This illustrates well the not un- 
common disposition to magnify every shadow 
‘of turning at Yale into a revolution by the 
new administration. The authorities of the 
university are farthest from sympathizing 
with this tendency. 

The pastor of First Church, Dr. Newman 
Smyth, having completed his Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures, and after close literary labor for 
many months, has taken a journey to Jerusa- 
lem with his wife, to remaintill autumn. An- 
other landmark is to be removed in the person 
of Dr. George W. Banks, pastor for twenty- 
seven years of Third Church, Guilford. His 
level head, scholarly bearing and Christlike 
spirit haye endeared him to the whole neigh- 
borhood. Those who heard him will not for- 
get his reading of the Reconciliation of Lach- 
lan Campbell at the Madison council some years 
ago, thereby melting into mutual toleration 
exceedingly rocky elements. Failing eyesight 
oceasions his resignation. Olivet of Bridge- 
port and the Southington Church are dis- 
tressed by the loss of valued pastors on ac- 
count of broken health—added witnesses to the 
strain of modern pastoral life. Rev. E. K. 
Holden of Bridgeport hopes to recover his 
vigor at Denver, and his resignation will not 
go into effect until June. Rev. Shepherd 
Knapp, Jr., was dismissed by council last 

week, and will seek recreation in the Orient. 


Cheshire has called Rev. Robert W. Newlands 
of Stillman Valley, Ill. 

Changes follow in rapid succession at Yale 
Divinity School. A loss must be chronicled 
in the resignation of Prof. William F. Black- 
man from the chair of Christian ethics. It is 
the more regrettable because made necessary 
by the expiration of a special endowment, 
which has kept him in that position for seven 
years. The increasing co-ordination of de- 
partments, however, will make the university 
instruction in ethics available for the semi- 
nary. 

No lectures at the university in recent years 
have struck a stronger or more elevated note 
than the five on the Dodge foundation on the 
Responsibilities of Citizenship, now being 
given by Justice David J. Brewer before the 
law school in the new Hendree Hall. The 
one on the Obligation of Personal Character, 
coming from a representative of the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land, was exceedingly 
healthful and ought to be read at every fire- 
side. Special emphasis was laid on the support 
which public servants need from righteous 
citizens, and gratifying credit was given for 
present conditions, as illustrated by the lec- 
turer’s testimony that in a career of thirty-six 
years on the bench no one had ever suggested 
to him that any decision would be to his ad- 
vantage politically, financially, or otherwise. 

The twentieth century meeting of the New 
Haven Congregational Club, Feb. 14, held in 
the fine new building of Plymouth Church, 
was df unusual interest. One guest was Jus- 
tice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, president of the Washington Club and 
a stanch Congregationalist, born on mission- 
ary ground. Another was Judge W. K. Town- 
send of the United States Circuit Court. But 
the principal speaker was Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., a young Episcopal clergyman, the 
secretary of Yale University. On the theme, 
the Missionary Outlook for the Twentieth 
Century, he made a cogent and catholic state- 
ment of the case for foreign missions. Yale 
has in its new secretary one of the strongest 
exponents of this work, who has personally 
examined all the great mission fields. 

The outlook committee, of which Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin is chairman, presented an 
important report, which was ordered printed 
and distributed by mail. It calls for a thor- 
ough investigation of the condition of Congre- 
gationalism in the city and state, the reasons 
why it has not grown as fast in the last gen- 
eration as some other orders which seem to 
have less advantage and proposes an aggres- 
sive campaign worthy of the new century. 

It questions: whether children should not 
be received in more simple and vital relation 
to the church and given a nurture better 
adapted to their years; whether forms of ad- 
mission are not too technical in theological 
requirements ; whether the forms of worship 
affect the building up of strong churches; 
whether proper attention and support is given 
to weak and new churches of our order; 
whether the gospel is being preached with 
adequate urgency. Under this point it cites 
the campaign of Nonconformist leaders in 
England, called a National Simultaneous Mis- 
sion, as an assault upon indifference, and 
proposes a like campaign for Connecticut. 

9. 3..% 


Connected with Connecticut 


“ That boy ” has been the subject of discus- 
sion at Hartford recently. They have ana- 
lyzed him, weighed him, treated him with 
acids and neutral salts, read papers over him 
and sent him out of the room for a while so as 
to hear each other talk. And he still remains 


as Gordian a knot as ever. But he has his 
friends, many of whom have a heart shaped 
like a nutmeg. The boy has come to stay, and 
so have his problems. But some good men in 
Connecticut and elsewhere are going to keep 
at both. The Education of Princes was the 
felicitous title of one address. The subject is 
not shelved, but they have placed it in the 
top drawer of a Central Bureau for next year, 
when it will be opened in Boston. J 

A certain squad of young fellows began a 
recent Saturday night by filling up with hard 
cider and ended the same by filling up the 
town “jug.” This was unfortunate, inas- 
much as they had planned to hear a returned 
missionary tell how he had escaped from 
Peking, and it was to be the very next night 
in the Congregational church. The mission- 
ary could not well go and preach to the spir- 
its in prison, but the obliging constable, mem- 
ber of the said church, offered to accommo- 
date the roysterers by escorting them in irons 
to, the sanctuary. They entered during the 
second hymn and found a retreat amid the 
shadows of the gallery. The deacon mused a 
little space and said, “‘ The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence.” 

Connecticut has a “rounder” in the shape 
of a young woman. This is a term invented 
by Judge Warner, moderator of the last State 
Conference, and applies to persons who re- 
peatedly come ’round in their orbit before the 
judicial bar. This one is a forty-niner, that 
is, she has come ’round for the fiftieth time 
save one. Her most “ respectable sin,” as Dr. 
Bushnell would say, is drunkenness; “the 
rest is silence.” The state papers have been 
full of discussion of her case. It illustrates 
the powerlessness of our laws and official civ- 
ilization to make a new heart. “Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not 
one.” Yes, there is One. J. C. G. 


From Hartford 


The young men of Farmington Avenue 
Church have organized a Current Events 
Club, which meets every two weeks and under 
able leadership discusses the vital movements 
and questions of the day. 

An official statement shows that Asylum 
Avenue Church, since its organization thirty- 
five years ago, has given $681,316 in benevo- 
lences. 

At the recent annual meeting of Fourth 
Church reports from thirteen departments 
indicated in how many and various ways an 
institutional church of about 1,000 members 
may touch the lives of those for whom it 
labors. “ 

In the deaths, within four days, of three oi 
her well-known citizens, Hartford loses men 
who had made their mark on many lives and 
interests. David R. Woodford was for many 
years a deacon in Park Church, which office 
he filled with credit and to the satisfaction 
of the congregation, to whom he greatly en- 
deared himself by his winsome life and char- 
acter. Rev. Lucius Q. Curtis, a descendant 
of Governor Bradford, a pastor in Woodbury 
and Colchester, Ct., Ripon, Wis., and Lyons, 
Io., and for the last twenty years a resident 
of this city, died Feb. 11, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. A close student, a deep 
thinker, a writer whose efforts greatly ap- 
pealed to the spiritual and intellectual part of 
his audience, and withal a warm-hearted and 
broad-minded man, Mr. Curtis has left many 
friends, who will hope that his work on The 
Immortal Life, which he had completed in 
manuscript, will be given opportunity to 
throw light upon its absorbing theme. In the 


Continued on page 307. 
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Life 
A Somerville Survey 


Immediately surrounding the leveled tract 
where once stood Mt. Benedict, the eminence 
celebrated in the current New England, are 
the beginnings of Somerville. A little farther 
east the great terminus of the new L road 
lifts its mammoth form. Up Broadway and 
across to the left stretches the city with its 
many hills, each a natural division which 
men have followed in building the centers of 
Nfe and trade. In this territory are 60,000 
people with six Congregational churches, hay- 
ing over 1,600 resident members. Frequent 
changes in pastorates are not the custom here, 
and for several years there has been but one 
succession, that of Rev. E. T. Pitts when Mr. 
MacQueen re-entered the battlefield. Just 
now, however, the old First of Franklin Street 
is on the eve of dismissing Rev. R. W. Wal- 
lace. He has relinquished the pulpit because 
of “down town” problems which faced 
him. The church has passed cordial resolu- 
tions commending the man and the work 
which he has carried forward faithfully in 
spite of difficult conditions. The pastorate 
closes April 20. 

Somerville may some day vie with other 
Saints’ Rests in its number of resident Congre- 
gational ministers not pastors. Among them 
are Dr. A. E. Winship. Such laymenas H. M. 
Moore, W. H. Hodgkins and John Herbert 
add much to the effectiveness of Christian 
work. Even the Presbyterian pulpit is occu- 
pied by a well-known former Congregation- 
alist, Dr. L. V. Price. 

The city has common institutions in which 
it takes pride. One of these is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, for which a val- 
uable site has recently been purchased upon 
Central Hill and a building committee ap- 
pointed. The churches pursue their work 
with vigor, each adapting itself to its own 
conditions and problems. Prospect Hill is 
making much of its evening vesper service, 
the musical features proving attractive. Last 
year this church raised $5,638, besides a reduc- 
tion of $1,000 on its debt and a second $1,000 
given to benevolence. West Somerville is 
utilizing modern methods, and the pastor finds 
time to give a series of Sunday afternoon ad- 
dresses at the Y. M. C. A. meeting. for men. 
Winter Hill begins a second financial year 
under a pledge system the use of which last 
year won hearty approval. Broadway finds 
encouragement in its host of young people 
and has again united its Sunday school depart- 
ments with satisfaction. The Highland pastor 
has introduced the story sermon at the even- 
ing service. 

The organizations within the churches are 
well equipped and actively occupied, while 
several literary and scientific clubs enrich the 
social life. W. P. I. 


New Work and Workers in Lowell 


Rev. E. Victor Bigelow, recently of Cohas- 
set, began work as pastor of Eliot Church 
Feb. 1. His cheery manner, ready speech and 
the contagious quality of his faith made a 
happy impression upon his new congrega- 
tion and augurs a bright future for this strong 
church, which has been signally successful 
under the strong leadership of Dr. J. M. 
Greene. Dr. Greene will continue as pastor 
emeritus, and his many friends rejoice at the 
substantial gain in strength which has fol- 
lowed relief from the anxieties of the active 
pastorate. Dr. Greene has frequently preached 
this winter both at Eliot and for other local 
churches, and always with vigor and power. 

Rev. W. G. Poor is energetically at work at 
Pawtucket Church, whose former pastor, Rev. 
W. D. Leland, resides in the parish and con- 
tinues to teach his Sunday schoo! class, though 
he has been unable to accept invitations to 
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preach. At Highland Church the arduous 
task of finding the right leader out of more 
than sixty applicants is being carried on with 
painstaking fidelity by the committee, while 
the pulpit is supplied by Rev. T. J. Holmes, 
formerly of Hopkinton. 

The union meetings with which the new cen- 
tury opened proved so helpful that a commit- 
tee has been appointed to arrange for a series 
of special Lenten services to extend from the 
last week in February till Easter. 

The First Trinitarian Church received sev- 
enty-nine new members tif past year and 
Kirk Street seventy, of whom fifty were on 
confession. Both churches continue to attract 
large and interested congregations. 

G@. H. J. 


Solemnizing Admission to the 
Endeavor Society 


It is to be feared that some young people 
are little impressed by the claims of active 
membership in the Y. P. S. C. E., and after 
joining are inclined to skip gayly along their 
primrose path much as if nothing had hap- 
pened. This is not strange, because they are 
at an age when it is unnatural to assume re- 
sponsibility and when life presents its humor- 
ous side. While entrance upon Christian 
work should serve not to dampen their joy, 
but only to deepen it, yet it is desirable that 
they should understand that such service de- 
mands not only activity but earnestness, and 
is based upon a conscious connection with the 
Source of spiritual life. 

A means to this end, though we do not ven- 
ture to claim that it was put forth with this 


intention, isa form of admission to member- * 


ship used in the Endeavor Society of Frye- 
burg, Me. The form suggests those of ad- 
mission to the church and confirmation ; yet it 
is devised and advocated by a Congregational 
clergyman, Rev. Ernest H. Abbott. We print 
the essential features, though certain familiar 
responsive passages it seems unnecessary to 
reproduce. 

The candidates standing before the minister, 
the president reads the following preface: 


To the end that there may be unity of Chris- 
tian purpose and Christian endeavor among 
those who form this society, it has been 
thought good to order that none shall be ad- 
mitted to its membership but such as promise 
that, by the help of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
they will endeavor faithfully to follow him 
and loyally to support this society. 


He then says to the minister : 


Forasmuch as these persons now before you 
have confessed their willingness to make such 
promise and have been approved by the soci- 
ety, I present them unto you, to be received 
into membership. 


After reading Matt. 4: 17-20, the minister 
rehearses the pledge of the society, which 
each candidate audibly promises to accept; 
and the minister confirms their decision 
with this prayer: 


O Lord, who art the Guide and Protector of 
all mankind, we rejoice... that these thy 
servants have sought thy protection and ac- 
knowledged thy guidance. Take away all 
evil from their hearts, strengthen them in 
their resolution, fill them with the spirit of 
reverence and love and put upon them the 
seal of thine approval by giving unto them 
power to live a good confession, now and for- 
ever. 

Then, while the candidates kneel before the 
minister, he lays his hands upon the head of 
each, saying: 

Defend, O Lord, this thy servant with thy 
heavenly grace, that he may be resolute in 
fighting all evil and remain faithful in Christ’s 
holy service to the end. Amen. 


The members, rising, receive the ndi- 


dates ; all repeat the Lord’s Prayer ; and with 
a short collect and benediction by the minis- 
ter the service ends. At the close it is de- 
sired that first the officers, then the members 
shall come forward to welcome those newly 
admitted and bid them Godspeed. 

One advantage of this service is that it em- 
phasizes the fact that the organization is a 
subordinate part of the church, giving also 
due recognition to the leadership of the pastor. 

Where such a service as this is used in the 
Endeavor Society, it would seem that the form 
of admission to the church ought to be as much 
more impressive as the church is more signi- 
ficant than the society. 


A Conservative Church Takes an 
Important Step 


In the forty-seven years of its existence the 
church of East Taunton, Mass., has never in- 
stalled a pastor until its recent settling of Rev. 
Halah H. Loud as he began his fourth year 
of service. Since his coming a new house of 
worship has been built, dedicated and paid 
for; an Endeavor Society, Men’s League and 
home department of the Sunday school have 
been organized ; the ecclesiastical society has 
made over its property to the church, an incor- 
porated body; and the latter has received an 
endowment of about $3,000. Just half the 
resident members have united during these 
three years. 


All Around Ohio 
CITIES 


In Cincinnati Walnut Hills, under the in- 
spiring leadership of Rev. D. M. Pratt, is mak- 
ing a strong, self-sacrificing effort to meet the 
generous pledge of the Church Building So- 
ciety and pay in full the debt which has been 
upon its property since the beginning. Storrs 
and Plymouth move on to larger work under 
the Harrises, husband and wife. Both have 
been seriously ill from the strain of heavy 
work without needed vacation, but are now 
at work again. The two churches in 1900 
added over 100 members. The Cincinnati 
Congregationalist, a monthly paper pub- 
lished by the Congregational Union, serves 
the churches excellently. 

In Toledo two hopeful und important fields 
await the right men—Washington Street, 
which has regretfully seen Dr. Burgess leave 
for Berea, Ky., to seek a more kindly climate for 
his wife, and Second Church, which has sur- 
rendered Dr. Chalmers to Elgin, Ill. The 
new Mayflower Church has grown to a roll of 
over 100. 

Columbus, which added Rev. J. M. Thomas 
not long ago to its fellowship as pastor of the 
Welsh Church, now happily completes its pas- 
toral staff by the call to St. Clair Avenue of 
Rev. J. M. Merrill, favorably known and 
greatly loved in the state. 

Chillicothe had a memorable day in its ded- 
ication, delayed until this late date that its 
debt might be provided for by meeting the 
offer of the Building Society. It had Secre- 
taries McMillen and Fraser, who did the ini- 
tial work jn starting the church and held 
three services of two hours each. Great credit 
is due Rev. C. B. Voorhees for raising the 
debt. Dayton, after a series of discourage- 
ments and disasters, votes to disband. Ak- 
ron, with its 900 members, seeks a successor 
to Dr. Monroe, who resigned after twenty- 
eight years of service. 

Ironton, after a sad experience, calls a man 
from the Northwest. Elyria, in Rev. W. E. 
Cadmus’s ten months’ vacation, hears Profes- 
sor Bosworth of Oberlin, rests heavily on the 
assistant pastor; Rev. P. H. Metcalf, a son of 
the church, and has the valued aid of Mrs. 
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Cadmus. Marietta has had a fine year, as 
shown by the concise and modest report of 
Rev. J. R. Nichols. It has voted to remodel 
and enlarge its historic edifice, erected in 
1807. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Mention has been made of Marblehead’s 
beautiful house, dedicated with appropriate 
services. Berea grows and thrives under 
Rev. O. D. Moon and uses unusual but effect- 
ive specimens of “ printer’s ink.” 

Castalia has celebrated the completion of its 
attractive and convenient basement. Nelson 
likes a woman for its pastor so well that it has 
secured a third in succession, Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Howland. Burton visited the “ bureau” 
to find a pastor and was so pleased with the 
looks of that article of furniture that it took 
it right along, asking Dr. D. L. Leonard to 
serve indefinitely as its pastor. Lenox has 
ordained a young Canadian, goes alone and 
raises the salary formerly paid by two 
churches. 

FIRES 

Conflagrations are not generally sought by 
churches, but at least three in Ohio have of 
late deliberately kindled them. Washington 
Street, Toledo, celebrated the last Sunday of 
Dr. Burgess’s ministry by burning the last 
symbol of its indebtedness. Geneva has done 
likewise. And now Plymouth Church of 
Youngstown signifies in the same impressive 
way that it owes only the Church Building 
Society. 

MUSIC IN THE AIR 

The chorus of approval which arises from 
all over northern Ohio is the testimony that 
all greatly liked Miss Moffatt’s addresses on 
home missions and want her to come again 
and stay longer. And the siren song from 
the South, which floats over northern Ohio’s 
ice-bound fields, is the eloquent and seductive 
appeal of the two West Virginia churches, 
through Rev. Messrs. John McCarthy and 
George Gadsby, for a large attendance at the 
meeting of the Ohio Association, to be held 
“out of bounds” and over the river at Hunt- 
ington in May. The first draft of the program 
is remarkably toothsome, and justifies the 
appeal to rally in full numbers. J. G. F. 


Nebraska’s Preparations for the 
Diamond Jubilee 


During these closing weeks of the Jubilee 
Year of the C. H. M. S., the Nebraska 
churches are holding home missionary rallies 
of unusual interest and power. The move- 
ment began in Lincoln, Rev. W. H. Manss 
taking the initiative. On Feb. 10 the seven 
pastors preached on the same topic, Churches 
that Have Come to Stay. The following 
Wednesday was given to a jubilee fellowship 
meeting. In the morning a conference of 
ministers with the Home Missionary superin- 
tendent was held in the study of Mr. Manss, 
who afterward lunched the company at Hotel 
Lincoln. The afternoon session was under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Association of 
First Church. An interesting feature was 
the account by Rev. S. H. Schwab of the 
marked spiritual work among his own people. 
Their earnest desire and united prayer for his 
coming had produced a rare spiritual atmos- 
phere. His church is made up of Germans 
from Russia, most of them dependent upon 
daily labor, yet they have learned to give gen- 
erously for the work. Cottage prayer meet- 
ings are held, sometimes two in one evening, 
and sixty persons have united with the church 


within the last month. Although organized. 


only about eighteen months ago, the church 
has a membership of nearly 300. . 

The evening meeting was of a popular char- 
acter, with excellent music and a strong 
address on the Home Missionary at the Front 
by Dr. H. C. Herring of Omaha. 

Similar exercises were to be held in Omaha 
Feb. 17-20, and rallies will follow at about 
fifteen other points. 


Seminaries 

ANDOVER.—Professor Moore has been sem- 
inary preacher for the past month. Dr. Stim- 
son of New York preached the Sunday before 
the Day of Prayer for Colleges, and Dr. Loomis 
of Boston last Sunday, the latter speaking es- 
pecially to the Phillips Academy students, 
who attend the Seminary Church. 

The Society of Inquiry has had for its 
speakers Rev. E. P. Holton of the Madura 
Mission, who illustrated his lecture with ster- 
eopticon views; Secretary Barton, who gave 
a stimulating address on Qualifications for 
Missionary Work, and Mr. J. A. Lansing of 
Cambridge, who spoke from his own observa- 
tion on the work gf the American Board in 
Catholic countries. A class of men from this 
society has been formed for studies in mis- 
sionary biography. C. 


Yauxr.—Prof. William N. Clarke of Colgate 
has addressed the students on The Problem 
of Sin. He also met the two upper classes in 
an informal discussion and “ quiz.” 

In the Leonard Bacon lecture course, which 
is longer than for several years past, Rev. 
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F. L. Goodspeed spoke upon The Pilgrim and 
the Puritan. 

A new departure in the course of Wednes- 
day afternoon public addresses was made this 
year by the holding of a moot council. The 
Middle Class organized as a church, called a 
Senior to be their pastor, and he was exam- 
ined for ordination and approved by the Sen- 
ior Class, representing a council of churches 
in and about New Haven. It was an inter- 
esting and practical object lesson. B. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BARNES, GEO. B., of Wahpeton, N. D., to Campbell 
Minn. 

CARRICK, C. W. (Presb.), to Cedar Springs and E. 
Nelson, Mich. Accepts. 

CARRUTHERS, JOHN B., Berlin Mills, N. H., to 
assistant superintendency of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Accepts. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Easton, Wis., to Bureau, 
IIL, also to Parkersburg, Io. Accepts the latter. 

CoLp, DONALD G., to care for Kragness, Minn., in 
connection with Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D. 

DAVIES, ARTHUR, Depew, N. Y, to Lamberton, 
Minn. 


Continued on page 304. 








ARE 
MADE 
WITH 


The ‘‘ Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook ’’ — containing over 800 
most practical and valuable 
cooking receipts—free to 
every patron. Send postal 
card with your full address. 





ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


Risen with Royal Baking Powder, all these 
foods are superlatively light, sweet, tender, 
delicious and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder is the greatest of 
time and labor savers to the pastry cook. 
Besides, it economizes flour, butter and eggs, 
and, best of all, makes the food more 


digestible and healthful. 


The Best 
Things 
To Eat 


Hot-breads, 
biscuit, 
cake, 

rolls, 
mufhns, 
crusts, 
puddings, 
and 

the various 
pastries 
requiring 

a leavening 
or raising 
agent. 


There are cheap baking pow-. 
ders, made from alum, but they 
are exceedingly harmful to 
health. Their astringent and. 
cauterizing qualities add a 
dangerous element to food.. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pian Hall, Feb. 25, 
10 A.M. Speaker, Rev. fel vans; subject, The 
Truth of the Trinity as the Message for the Preacher. - 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Bos- 
ton, May 14-16. 

INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A., Boston, June 11-16. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENWON, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MIssions, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIL., 
Oct. 22-24. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BEDELL—GALE~—In Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 14, by the 
bride’s father, C. H. M. S. superintendent for Florida, 
George C. Bedell and Louisa Fisk Gale. 


me % Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

















CRAWFORD—In Champion, O., Sunday, Feb. 10, Hanna 
Rutan, widow of John C. Crawford, in the sixty-second 
year of her age. She is survived by an only daughter, 
Mrs. Burton Payne Gray of Newton Center, Mass. 

GATES—In Medford, Mass., Feb. 7, Rev. Hiram N. 
Gates, aged 80 yrs., 9 mos. 

HARRINGTON—In Cleveland, O0., August, 1900, Mrs. 
E. F. Harrington, aged 89 yrs. 

ISHAM—In Roxbury, Ct., Rev. Austin Isham, who held 
a pastorate at Roxbury tor twenty-five years. 

JOHNSON—In Canterbury. Ct., Feb. 9, Rev. Wilbur 
Johnson, aged 69 yrs., 11 mos. 

LYMAN—In Montreal, Que., Feb. 6, Theodore Lyman, 
in his eighty-third year. Born at Northampton, Mass., 
brother of the late Rev. Henry Lyman, missionary to 
Sumatra, and of the late Miss Hannab W. Lyman, 
lady principal of Vassar College. 

SNOW—In Jamaica Plain, Feb. 18, Harriet J., wife of 
Barna 8. Snow, corresponding secretary of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society and sister of the late Dr. 
Joseph Steadman of Jamaica Plain. 

WHITE—In Cambridge Springs, Pa., Jan. 19, of pneu- 
monia, Alfred Lorenzo, son of the late Rev. Lorenzo J. 
White, aged 38 yrs., 5 mos., 4 dys. 


MRS. SAMUEL WOLCOTT 

Died at Longmeadow, Mass., Feb. 5, Harriet A., widow 
of Rev. Dr. Samuel Wolcott. ig seventy-nine years. 
Mrs. Wolcott was born at Oxford, Mass., June 29, 1821, 
and was a daughter of Jonathan A. Pope, who was prom- 
inently connected with cotton manufactures. She spent 
her Pay at Millbury, Mass., and was favored in hav- 
ing the two most famous women of the day among her 
instructors— ret Fuller in a school at Providence, 
and Mary Lyon at Mt. Holyoke yg * She married 
Rev. Samuel Wolcott, pastor of the church at Long- 
meadow, Mass., Nov. 1 . He had pastorates after- 
wards at Belchertown, ‘Mass., Providence, R. I., Chicago, 
Ill., and Cleveland, O., and was for several years super- 
intendent of home missions in Ohio. On retiring from 
active service in 1884, Dr. Wolcott returned to Long- 
meadow to live, and since his death in 1886 Mrs. 
Wolcott has occupied the home there and enjoyed the 
frequent visits of her children and grandchildren. 

Mrs. Wolcott was a valuable helper and adviser to her 
husband in his several fields of labor. Her even temper- 
ament, her discretion and her sweetness of disposition 
won friends for her everywhere. Her face was express- 
ive of both strength anc ponttonces of spirit, and her 
manner was winning and dignified. 

She was permitted to see ten children grow to maturity, 
all of whom survive her. Five of them are residents of 
Denver, Col.: Henry R., a prominent business man, Ed 
ward O., United states senator from Colorado, Miss 
Anna L., principal of the Miss Wolcott Schoo! for Girls, 
Mrs. Frederick O. Vaille and Mrs. Charles H. Toll. Of 
the others, Samuel! A. has a large ranch at Encinal, Tex., 
William E. is pastor of the Lawrence Street Church at 
Lawrence, Mas»., Herbert W. isa lawyer at Leavenworth, 
Kan. There are nine grandchildren. 





REV. J. P. CUSHMAN 


Rev. John Paine Cushman was born at Troy, N. Y. 
Jan. 19, 1830, and died as pastur of the Congregational 
church at Castine, Me., Feb. 5. 

Mr. Cushman was the third son of Hon. John P. Cush- 
man, an influential citizen of Troy, N. Y., judge of the 
Circuit Court and representative to Congress, regent of 
the State University and trustee of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, His mother was Maria J. Tallmadge, daughter 
of Colonel Tallmadge of Litchfield, Ct., a distinguished 
officer in the Revolutionary War and a personal friend 
of General Washington. Hestudied at Richmond, Mass., 
and at the academy in Troy, entering the collegiate in- 
stitute at Poughkeepsie when fourteen years of e. 
He entered Union College as a Sophomore, and gradu- 
ated with honors from that institution in the class of 


1851. 

At the age of sixteen he united with the Presbyterian 
church, where his father was an elder. He took bis the- 
ological course at Union Seminary, New York city, grad- 
uating in 1856. He held pastorates at Sand Lake, N. Y., 
Brighton, Granby and Koyalston, Mass., and came to 
Castine, Me., in 1885, where he labored until the last— 
“died in the harness,” as he wished. He was an earnest 
worker, a trusted counselor and much beloved for his 
kindness of heart, sweetness of disposition and purity of 
life. He leaves a sorrowing people. 

Funeral services were conducted in his church at Cas- 
tine, Friday, Feb. 8, by Rev. william Forsyth of Bucks- 

ort, assisted by Rev. J. 8. Richards of W. Brooksville. 

he final interment will be at Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. Cushman married about 1 Miss H. Caroline 
Maltby, daughter of Rev. John Maltby, twenty-six years 
pastor of Hammond Street Church, aay ba Me. The 
widow still survives him, besides whom he leaves two 
sisters— . A. H. Farnsworth of Troy, N. Y.,and Mrs. 
8. C. Williams of Oakland, Cal.—and two daughters— 

. Cushman, M. D., a practicing physician of Cas- 
‘tine, and Margaret J., wife of George B. Haven of West 
Roxbury, Mass., an instructor in the Massachusetts In- 

0} J. 8. R. 
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MRS. MARY F. KNIGHT 


Died Jan. 5, at Lakeville, Ct., in the seventy-first qos 
of her age, Mary Fitch Phelps Knight, widow of the late 
Dr. Henry Martyn Knight. Educated at Mt. Holyoke 
Semi and married in her twentieth year, she brought 
to ist: ished husband a ht ee ew land 
do of intellectual and physical vitality, which made 
her his mast valued supporter during the establishment 
of the enterprise to which in 1858, in consequence of an 
investigation made by him at the instance of the state 
into the existing methods of caring for defectives in the 
United States, he dedicated his life—the founding of a 
home school for the care and training of the feeble- 
minded. Her life was marked by cheerfulness of spirit, 
unfailing sympathy for the moony and ¢' quiet and con- 
stant beneficence. She leaves behind her three sons: 
Dr. Robert P. Knight of Sharon, Ct., Dr. Ge > 
= the successor of his father in the m ement 
of the Lakeville school, deservedly honored in 1899 by 
Yale University for his own notable contributions to 
the progress of charitable and correctional science, and 
ason by adoption, Prof. Frank K. Sanders of Yale Uni- 
versity, whose lives of usefulness owe an immeasurable 
debt to her patient, unselfish and noble character. 


orge 


DEACON JOSHUA W. MORSE 


Of Northbridge Center, Mass., entered into life Feb. 15, 
aged 81 yrs., 11 dys. For above forty-two years he 
was a member of this church and Sabbath school, for 
many years holding the offices of clerk and deacon and 
Sabbath school superintendent. As his pastor now for 
nearly seventeen years, I can say that his was one of the 
most beautiful, unselfish, well-rounded Christian lives I 
ever knew. emarkable as a peacemaker and, like 
Nathaniel, writheut guile, every one knew that in him he 
had a faithful friend. Courtesy and affability were com- 
bined with solid integrity and strength of character. 
He was beloved and respected by old and young alike. 
Those most inclined to cavil at religion and criticise 
church members would frankly admit that Mr. Morse 
was a genuine Christian whose life was always in har- 
mony with his profession. He was a hard-working man, 
yet found time for a great deal of reading of a high 
order and was more than ordinarily intelligent. Never 
forgetting anything he had read, he was exceedingly en- 
tertainjng and instructive in conversation, and in the 
pee er meetings and other places showed rare ability. 
»0th intellectual and spiritual. He once represented 
this district in the state legislature. The missionary 
societies were always on his heart and his benevolent 
contributions were far beyond “ the tenth ” of his income. 
For the last few years he has suffered greatly from va- 
rious causes, but the suffering, though sometimes intense, 
has been borne with uniform patience and sweetness, 
wonderfully illustrating the all-sufficiency of the grace 
of God. Notwithstanding his infirmities, his place in 
church and Sabbath school was occupied almost to the 
last. The end came likeatranslation. He had just been 
engaged in family devotions. pearie with unusual fer- 
vency for this church, twenty minutes after which he 
was with the Lord. A strong pillar has been taken from 
this church ;-still we know that, though dead, he will yet 
speak. “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.’’ Cc. 


¢ MARY A. MARSHALL 

On Frits afternoon, Feb. 15, at the home in Mil 
ford, Ct.. Mary A. Marshall entered into rest, after a 
lingering illness. Born in 1831 and i} uating from 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary in the class of 1852, her 
life ever since has been spent in teaching in her own 
town and in the High School of New Haven, Ct., where 
she taught for twenty-nine years up to 1896, when she 
gave up her chosen life work. There is many a pepe 
who has come under her gentle influence who will 
ready “to rise up and call her blessed.”’ Her serene pa- 
tience and self-sacrificing interest in her pupils endeared 
her to them all. eee by a fall on the icy pavement 
some years ago, she did not lose her zest for study, but 
enthusiastically pursued her studies during the summer 
vacations, in spite of the hampering circumstances. 
About a year ago she was stricken with the 0 
which she died, perme & patiently. As the oldest of 
the four children she is the first to go on before. A 
faithful, zealous, earnest Christian life has closed for 
earth, but leaving a blessed memory for those “ who 
wait a little longer.” H. G. M. 





Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience.— 
George Washington. 
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Eczema 


It is also called Salt Rheum. 

Sometimes Scrofula. 

It may become chronic. 

It may cover the body with large, in- 
flamed, burning, itching, scaling patches 
and cause intense suffering. It has been 
known to do so. 

Do not delay treatment. 

Thoroughly cleanse the system of the 
humors on which this ailment depends 
and prevent their return. 


The medicine taken by Mrs. Emily Young, 
Glasgow, Ill., was Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She 
writes: “For several years I was afflicted 
with eczema. It would break out on my face 
and cause swelling so that I could not see for 
days ata time. It would then come on my 
hands so bad I could not use them. I did not 
find anything that would cure me until I 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I am now 
free from eczema.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
It is positively unequaled for all cutane- 
ous eruptions. Take it. 





1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other growths except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic 


Cavity 
Without the Use of the Knife 
As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
has, from a humble beginning, become the largest 
and most elegantly appointed private institution in 
the world for the treatment of a special class of dis- 
eases, and has norivals. It is conducted Wy a prad- 
uate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, 
and upon a strictly ethical and professional basis. 
Any physician who desires to investigate our method 
of treatment will be entertained as our guest. 
All Physicians .are Cordially Invited 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Can- 
cer or Tumor, we will mail, pres and securel 
sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TREATISE ever published on this spe- 
cial subject, and will give you an opinion as to what 
can be accomplished Y, our method of treatment. — 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by permis- 
sion, refer you to former patients whom we have 
successfully treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs, W. . BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass: 





ART NOUVEAU 





tined 





It required the Paris Exposition to arouse 
the Anglo-Saxon on the subject of 
Nouveau” furniture. 

There is much that is beautiful in this 
following of nature’s forms, and unlike the 
esthetic fad, Art Nouveau is probably des- 


* Art 


to take rank with the famous schools 


of design of the 18th century. 
We have about sixty pieces of this new fur- 
niture, and it is all that has thus far reached 


Boston. It has raised up an army of admirers, and we have orders already which 
insure its recognition and admittance into the best houses in Boston. 
The sofa here shown gives a faint idea of this new school of design. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 302.) 


Record of the Week 


DuMM, B. ALFRED, recently asst. pastor of First 
Ch., Washington, D. C., to Stoneham, Mass. 

EARNSHAW, ALBERT F., Phillips, Me., to Wilton. 
Declines. 

FISHER, JESSE L., to continue at Wallace, Neb., 
where he has been for nearly a year. 

Forv, EpWARD T., to permanent pastorate of 
First Ch., Tacoma, Wn., where he has been at 
work for nearly a year. 

FostTER, JOHN, Syracuse, Neb., to Springfield. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

GRAY, HENRy P., Glezen, Ind., to enter evangel- 
istic work. Accepts, with address at Peoria, Il. 
HARESNAPE, WM., to remain at Stockton, Kan. 

Accepts. 

Hunt, THEO. C., Greeley, Col., to Hastings, Neb. 

KoLMos, JESSE J., Crawford Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Bethel Ch., same city, also to Elmwood. Accepts 
the former. 

LATHROP, WM. G., North Haven, Ct., to Shelton. 

LEONARD, DELAVAN L., to acting pastorate at 
Burton, O., until a pastor can be found. Accepts, 
but will retain residence at Oberlin. 

MARTIN, GEO. R., Spencer, Neb., to Harbine and 
Plymouth. 

MEAks, CHAs. L., Excelsior, Minn., accepts call to 
Snohomish, Wn. 

MITCHELL, FRED G., Netawaka, Kan., to enter Y. 
M. C. A. workin Topeka. Accepts. 

NEWcoMB, EDWARD H., to continue for a third 
year at Stroudwater, Me., in connection with his 
work at Bethany Ch., S. Portland. 

NEWLANDS, Rost. W., Stillman Valley, IIl., to 
Cheshire, Ct. 

PATTON, CARL §8., Auburn, Me., accepts call to 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, FRANK H.., late of Hutchinson, Minn., 
to Morris. 

RICKER, ALBERT E., Chadron, Neb., to Aurora. 
Accepts. 

ScHWAB, SEGMUND H., Chicago, IIl., to Second 
German Ch., Lincoln, Neb. Accepts. 

ScUDDER, Wo. H., Sacramento, Cal., to Park Ch., 
Berkeley. Accepts. 

SEELYE, BENJ. B., Kansas City, Mo., to Netawaka, 
Kan. Accepts. 

SHANTON, I. A. (Pres.), to Melvin, Ill. Accepts. 

Simms, THOMAS, S. Manchester, Ct., accepts call 
to Middlebury, Vt., and is at work. 

SKINNER, GEORGE, Frome, Can., to Fitch Bay. 
Accepts. 

STOUGHTON, LEwIs, formerly of Albion, Neb.. to 
Chadron. Declines. 

VoTaw, Evrau H., to remain a second year at 
Exira, Io. Declines. “ 

VROOMAN, W. A., Winnipeg, Can., to Second Ch., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

WHITE, WM. F., recently of Trumbull, Ct., accepts 
call to Hinsdale, N. 0 

WILBUR, GEO. H., to the permanent pastorate at 
Soquel, Cal., where he has served for a year. 

Woop, ALFRED A., N. Adams, Mich., to Bethany 
Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GREGORY, J.C., i. Gorham, Me., Feb. 6. Sermon, 
Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. T. 
Hack, A. H. Wright, W. G. Mann, C. L. Parker, 
D. L. Catefand Dr. W. H. Fenn. 

HEss, WM. M., o. Yale Sem., Feb. 11. Sermon, 
Prof. G. T. Ladd; other parts, Rev. Drs. B. W. 
Bacon, W. J. Mutch and L. O. Brastow. 

Lowes, GEORGE A., i. Immanuel Ch., Hamilton, 
Can. Parts by Rev. Messrs. J. Morton, W. J. 
Hindley and J. K. Unsworth. 

THOM, A. ALEX., o. Lake Park, Minn., Feb. 6. Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. L. Brooks ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
E. H. Stickney, Wm. E. Griffith, W. H. Owen. 


Resignations 

BANKS, GEO. W., Third Ch., Guilford, Ct. 

BARNES, J. RODNEY, Omena and Sutton’s Bay, 
Mich., to take effect April 1. 

BLACKMAN, WM. F., from the chair of Christian 
ethics at Yale Seminary. 

HAECKER, M. CLAUDE, Jewell, Io. 

HopPEL, JOHN B., Superior, Neb. 

LAWSON, HARVEY M., Brooklyn, Ct., to take effect 
May 15. 

MARKS, JULIUS, Peru, IIl., to take effect July 1, 
after pastorate of nearly six years. 

THOMAS, JOHN A., Pine Rivers, Wis., to take effect 
March 24. 

UMSTEAD, OWEN, Pittsburg, Kan. 

WATT, JAMES C., Cummings and Buxton, N. D., to 
take effect April 1. 


Dismissions 
KNAPP, SHEPHERD, Southington, Ct. 
Churches Organized 
WHITEFORD CENTER, MICH., Oct. 1900. 
Stated Supplies 


BEEBE, JULIUS R., at Barlow, N. D., in connection 
with New Rockford. 
PINNEY, [Ra E., at Ford, Kan. 
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Personals 


DREw, EDWARD P., First Ch., Keene, N. H., has 
received an increase of $100 in salary. é 

Lyon, JAMES H., who has been pastor at Central» 
Falls, R. I., for nearly 34 years, has been sent to 
Florida by his people, to recover from an attack 
of rheumatism. 


Church Happenings 


BARLOW, N. D.—At this out-station from New 
Rockford a Sunday school has been established, 
and regular services are supplied by Rev. J. R. 
Beebe of New Rockford. 

Boston, MAS8s., Maverick.—Lincoln night was cele- 
brated by the young men of Maverick Club with 
a reception to the members and friends of the 
church. The occasion was the reopening of the 
prayer meeting vestry, which had been newly 
frescoed, painted and carpeted through the ef- 
forts of the young men. 

BosToN, MASS., Shawmut.—The Win One class of 
young women challenged the Shawmut Brother- 
hood to a membership contest, the defeated class 
to dine the victors. The girls won, having ninety- 
five members to the Brotherhood’s eighty; and 
the “‘ victims” redeemed their pledge by giving 
the young ladies an enjoyable banquet Feb. 14. 
The deacons and their wives were among the in- 
vited guests. 

CHARLESTON, S.C., Circular celebrated, Feb. 10, 
its 220th anniversary with a twentieth century 
service, including addresses by Dr. J. Y. Fair of 
Savannah, Rev. F. E. Jenkins of Atlanta and the 
pastor, Rev. J. E. Kirbye. The floating debt of 
$400 was liquidated. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Leavitt Street held, Feb. 6, a sery- 
ice in memory of Rev. Francis W. Davis, its mis- 
sionary pastor and one of the martyrs of the Shansi 
Mission. There were addresses by Dr. W. E. 
Barton, Professor and Mrs. Chamberlain of Chi- 
cago Seminary, and a portrait and memorial of 
Mr. Davis were presented to the church by Hon. 
T. C. MacMillan. 

DENVER, COL., Second, recently gave a farewell 
service to a member, Mr. Arthur Duckworth, who 
takes up mission work in India. The church sus- 
tains two thriving missions in the eity. 

GRANBY, MASs.—More than half the sum needed 
for individual cups was subscribed by one member ; 
then an ex-member in the West offered to pay 


Continued on page 305. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and_ Dispensary. ver 
sous ate, 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 
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Annual Marked-Down Sale 


Fine China, Glassware, 
and Lamps 


The subscribers desire to notify their patrons 
that they now offer at greatly reduced prices a 
large assortment of Fine China, Glassware and 
Lamps, to make room for new wares the coming 


year and to close odd lots. 


We have just completed our count of stock 
and there are many. items of which we have but 
one or two of a kind which we will offer at prices 
to close, which are, to use a much abused word, 


genuine bargains. 


Original‘and present prices marked in plain 


figures. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 





120 Franklin Street, Cor. Federal Street 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


‘Continued from page 304.) 


Record of the Week 


for the entire outfit. The system will be intro- 
duced at the next communion. The church is 
taking up the catechism, Plan of Salvation, for a 
few minutes every Sunday evening. 

OrTaWA, ILL.—The pastor has prepared from Dr. 
W. E. Barton’s The Psalms and Their Story a 
schedule entitled, Busy People’s Bible Studies for 
Morning Prayers, in line with the subjects of his 
midweek meeting. 

PASO ROBLES, CAL.—The nine boys of the pastor’s 
Sunday school class nailed every lath on the 
new edifice. 

PLEASANT PRAIRIE, WN., had a novel and profit- 
able entertainment recently, consisting of a Scrip- 
tural declamatory competition. 

RANDOLPH, N. Y., is happy over the gift of a par- 
sonage from its venerable deacon, Hon A. G. 
Dow. Though in his ninety-third year he attends 
all services regularly. 

RUTLAND, VT.—The ministers of the Rutland Asso- 
ciation, with their wives, were as usual the guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. Phillips for the annual meeting, 
the 113th, Feb. 12. The new century called for 
three papers each of review and preview, and 
Prof. C. B. Wright of Middlebury College, the 
guest of honor, presented an exceptionally strong 
and happy paper on Criticism and Poetry. 

SALAMANCA, N. Y., First, at its quarterly com- 
munion, Feb. 3, received 45 members, 42 on con- 
fession. Never in the history of the church were 
so many admitted at one time. 

SuTTON, MASS., has not voted to increase the sal- 
ary of its pastor $100, as stated in our issue of 
Feb 9. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 3-9. 
Luke 13: 6-9. 

Lest any one should be unduly severe in ap- 
plying this subject to himself, he ought at the 
start to make certain discriminations. We 
are all, it is true, far from that warmth and 
fertility of religious experience which is de- 
sirable. On the other hand, self-examination 
sometimes degenerates into morbidness and 
despair. Absence of fervid feeling does not 
necessarily imply religious barrenness. If “a 
man may smile and smile and be a villain 
still,” it is equally true that a man may weep 
and weep and still be at heart impure and 
base. Nor does a certain degree of reaction 
from the outward and conventional in religion 
always imply that one is on the down grade. 
The instinct which impels one to draw back 
from the grooves in which he has been moving, 
from the old-time method of reading or study- 
ing the Bible, from a certain round of per- 
functory religious duties may be in its essence 
a noble one, prompting to something better 
than anything yet known in the Christian life. 


The religiously barren life is the one that 
lacks sensitiveness to God and to man. Itis 
the life walled about against all intruders, 
that is sufficient unto itself, that never listens 
to voices from the upper air, that never is 
moved and melted by the presence of human 
need. There may be outward signs of respect- 
ability and even of humanity, but when Christ 
comes to the man he finds a woful [ack of the 
chief fruit which the life should put forth. 


Religious Barrenness. 


Have we not all encountered some human 
parallel to this fig tree? Whenever we accost 
a stranger we are never sure that simply be- 
cause he wears the semblance of a man he 
will display manly and Christian traits. It is 
possible that the brute in him will leap to the 
front in answer to our first question. But to 
the pure thought of Jesus, as he looks upona 
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man, the fact that he stands erect and pos- | 
sesses reason and intelligence and wears the 
image of God presupposes the possession and 
the display of the fruits of the Spirit—kind- 
ness, charity, helpfulness, purity. And yet, 
as we touch men in the rough and tumble of 
life, how many times we see this ideal of 
Jesus unrealized. 


It is an easy test, indeed, as to whether we 
are barren or fruitful—this characteristic atti- 
tude of our souls to the God above us and to 
men around us. Do we care for our fellow- 
beings? Do we perceive in the universe the 
one supreme God and Father of all? Tomy 
mind, the tie between us and our fellowmen 
and God isa single strand. Interest in man 
must inevitably lead to interest in God, and 
the reverse is equally true; but if any one 
questions this let him begin at the simpler 
end of the problem; let him try to love his 
brother whom he sees, and if he truly loves 
him and serves him he will come to love and 
serve the Elder Brother, whom he hath not 
seen, 





What can we do for barren lives? What 
can they do for themselves? The parable in- 
timates a certain process of culture and en- 
richment. The parched ground may be broken 
up. There may come great providences of 
God which will beat down the wall in which 
the selfish soul has immured itself and cause 
an upheaval, whereby the proud, cold heart 
will be melted and the whole nature suffused 
with tenderness and ‘compassion. That is 
what God is trying to do all the time for the 
barren lives. They may co-operate with him 
by interpreting aright the meaning of chasten- 
ing and of prosperity too. We may co-operate 
by being quick to see the path, threadlike and 
winding it may be, that leads at last to the 
center of every man’s life. 


Home Missionary Fund 


Mrs. z P. Gelett, Nordhoff, Cal.............006 $2.00 
Mrs. T. W. Carter, Cc hicopee Ws So csb=ek sees 2.00 
Mrs. J. W. Whitaker, ascites er eer 
A Friend, Vermont . unerad 
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of Men 


By Morgan Robertson 


The story of a man who ran away 
from a fortune. Contrasting stories 
of life on a battleship, and the tor- 
ments of existence on a cargo-boat 
with a brutal captain. Begins in 
this week’s (February 23) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


SENT to Any Address Every Week 
for THREE MONTHS on receipt of 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


Boys Who 





In a dainty little booklet, 
25 out of some 1800 bright 
boys tell in their 
own way just 
how they have 
made a success 
of selling 


THE 
SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST 


Pictures of the boys-— 
letters telling how they 
built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school 2 
hours. Interesting stories of real 
business tact. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Your Grandmother’s Warden 


we are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless 
came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for ove. 


half a century. 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 


plates of Vegetables and Flowers. 


A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stam mpe). we 


will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of 


. our famous 50-cent ‘‘Garden’’ Collection o 


seeds, 


containing one packet each of hone — Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, 
(lla 


Mignonette Lettuce,and Lori 


rd Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 


as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


835 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. "ae EDWARD & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, Wh of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North | William St., N. ¥. 








GRACE | 
BEFORE 


MEAT | 


A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se- 
ries. Price, 4 cents. 

100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
Dr. Beach on The Progress of Faith 


From various expressions of opinion con- 
cerning the article by Dr. D. N. Beach in The 
Congregationalist of Feb. 9, we select the fol- 
lowing: 


The great value of such words as Dr. Beach 
has written is that they illuminate. The il- 
lumination may not be final, so as to be the 
exact words for the twenty-first century. No 
man can speak a completed message, for a 
revelation in its own nature unfolding, for 
coming centuries. But just here and now 
they remove perplexities, dissolve doubts and 
address the sense of reality. 

Illinois. H. M. 


I complain because I cannot understand Dr. 
Beach. He says, “ Universalism has done its 
work and not established its dogma,” then he 
goes on to say, “But the truest Christian 
thought of today has a great hope, an ‘eternal 
hope,’ as Farrar called it, that God will not 
be defeated in his purposes of mercy; that 
Jesus will find the hundredth sheep ; that the 
cross will not fail to draw all men; that as St. 
Paul says, ‘God hath shut up all unto diso- 
bedience, that he might have mercy upon all.’”’ 
Now, as Dr. Beach denies the truth of Univer- 
salism (founded on the love and mercy of God), 
I cannot discern what he means by this last 
quotation from him. 


Maine. 8. K. B. P. 


On reading your editorial note regarding a 
statement of faith as compared with that of 
the last generation, I eagerly sought for Dr. 
Beach’s article, but found a comparison of the 
present with 100 years ago. The point of time 
taken is too far back to be of much interest. 
Many of your readers would like a statement 
of the changes within the last thirty or forty 
years, in language “readily understood by a 
layman.” Will some one attempt it? 

Iowa. LAYMAN. 


We are told it has been very great since the 
beginning of the last century. It has now be- 
come “reasonable, practical.”” This may be, 
but the fathers, with their imperfect faith, did 
some wonderful work for God and men. They 
were a very small minority—only one in seven 
of the people. The great majority were un- 
believers; many were scoffers and immoral. 
But this little handful of believers of these 
hard doctrines so laid hold of God and Christ 
(who were “far off’—God a “Ruler Sover- 
eign,’ Christ ‘‘so abstract ”’), they so laid hold 
of God in prayer as to secure his mighty power 
to accompany their preaching and teaching of 
their faith, imperfect as it was, that revivals, 
unsurpassed in history, abounded in the jand 
for forty years, and tens of thousands of 
strong men came into the Christian life and 
service. These are the men who began and 
established our magnificent missionary work 
at home and abroad, which is the highest 
glory of the century just closed. 

If we have, indeed, a better faith, “an in- 
spiration, a veritable glad tidings,” it must 
be proved by its making us stronger, more 
efficient men for Christ, carrying on towards 
its full completion the work of evangelizing 
the world, so grandly begun by the fathers— 
yes, by our doing better work for God and 
man than they did. Until we see this, or 
some certain sign of it, may we not query 
whether their faith has been correctly repre- 
sented, and whether we have really made so 
much “ progress” in “‘ the faith” ? 

Massachusetts. JOHN R. THURSTON. 








For Loss of Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, New Orleans, La., says: 
“It is particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss of sppe- 
tite.” Supplies the needed nerve food and strength- 
ening tonic. 





Dr. Beach has concisely interpreted the 
theological spirit of the time. I note here in 
the Southland, where conservative Calvinism 
prevails, that preachers say they believe cer- 
tain things of a century ago, but preach in 
line with the general sentiment of today. 

South Carolina. J. E. K. 


Bringing in the Boys and Girls 


I have read with much interest Rev. C. R. 
Seymour’s article in The Congregationalist 
on The Pastor and His Juniors. I have been 
working along the same line for more than 
two years, with excellent success. I tuink it 
a mistake to try to use the methods of the 
older C. E. Societies with Juniors. Our serv- 
ice is for instruction rather than testimony 
and prayer, yet the boys and girls lead and 
apparently do all the work. In preparing 
our topics I use all the catechisms I can find, 
but do not use them at all in the meetings. 
The Juniors bring a verse bearing on the 
subject, then by question and illustration we 
make the lesson as plain as possible. We try 
to give each one something to do outside, 
which holds his interest. We also make much 
of outdoor work in summer. As a result, 
more children are coming into the church 


- than ever before. More than half of them are 


boys. In the Intermediate Society we use 
more of the young people’s methods, but even 
there we find the element of instruction help- 
ful. J. W. LOGAN, 
Meriden, Ct. State Supt. Junior Work. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregatwonalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 
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Those who order the above periodicais from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 
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—your family nobly . . is your duty, 
—your biscuit, cake and 

pastry perfectly . . 


by using 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


BEST 
Baking Powder 


. is your delight. 





Made by 


B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, * 
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**It’s Only Wh ing Cough.”’ 

But 2,097 thildres died ofitin ea deel in one year, 
This often fatal disease is uickiy checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been 
most ip ae used for twenty years as a pre- 








COLDS 


The quickest relief for a 
cold is by Scott’s emulsion ot 
cod-liver oil. 

You will find the edge taken 
off in a night; and, in three or 
four days, you'll be wondering 
whether that cold amounted to 
anything anyhow. 

That’s relief. If you tackle 
it quick, the relief is quick; if 
you wait, the relief won't 
come—you know how colds 
hang on. 


We'llsend you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 





f Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 
tagious diseases. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 


druggists. 
Va lene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 





National Prize at Paris 


Quina 


[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles. 
aveale and Poorness of the Blood. 
22 rue brouot 
PARIS 
K. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.V 




































E \yeee Our plan of 


many styles of h 


ing carriages, buggies , 
ts. The jobbes and Tecalier a are cut out. 
"4 with our factory, you pay only the cost of 
making with a moderate profit added ; and you take 
your choice from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 


Selling Carriages Direct 
jon — your money back if you are 
issatisfied. Our complete illustrated catalogue, 


showing 
and horse equipments, wit 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS CO., 






ond barnes, Ce 


h grade vehicles, harness, cnhaes blankets 
detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. 


P. 0. Box 772, Columbus, 0. 
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The Business Outlook 


Advices received from nearly all parts of 
the country with regard to spring trade are 
cheerful. Current retail business likewise 
has been increased and stimulated by the cold 
snap, and general confidence is felt as to the 
outlook for spring business, and merchants 
and manufacturers are entering upon this pe- 
riod with very sanguine expectations as to re- 
sults. The price situation is one of great 
strength, there being only one really weak 
spot, that of raw cotton. The unsatisfactory 
position of the raw cotton market, however, 
has in a measure affected the condition of 
yarns and cotton goods. As regards our for- 
eign trade, the demand for bread stuffs is 
extremely large and there are remarkably 
heavy exports of corn. 

A good feeling exists in shoes and leather, 
lumber and iron trades. The spring trade in 
dry goods, particularly cotton dress goods, has 
opened well in St. Louis and Chicago, but in 
the East less favorable reports are received. 

New England stocks of yarns are reported 
large. 

The gross results of 108 railroads in the 
United States up to Feb. 16 aggregated $5s,- 
366,708, a gain of eight and one-tenth per cent. 
over February of last year, and an increase of 
sixteen per cent. over 1899. It will thus be 
seen how heavy railroad traffic is, which, 
after all, is a very accurate barometer of 
the general trade situation throughout the 
country. 

Speculation in Wall Street has quieted down 
considerably, although the tone of the stock 
market is one of great strength. Everybody 
is expecting the announcement of the steel 
deal and one or two other railroad deals, on 
which it is the opinion in some quarters that 
the entire market will be a sale. In Boston 
as yet not much activity has been developed. 





ef Connecticut 
(Continued from page 300.) 


death of John Hooker, Esq., at eighty-five, 
another of the old-time Freesoilers and Abo- 
litionists has passed away. A lineal descend- 
ant of Thomas Hooker, the first minister of 
First Church, he seemed to have inherited no 
little of the ability and independence of his 
distinguished ancestor. Mild and kindly in 
spirit and manner, he yet was ever ready to 
champion the cause of the weak and to labor 
for the promotion of civic reform at great per- 
sonal sacrifice. United in 1841 to Miss Isa- 
bella Beecher, a daughter of Lyman Beecher, 
he has lived in thorough sympathy with the 
movement with which her name has so long 
been associated. In 1858 he was appointed 
recorder of the court of errors, which position 
he held for thirty-six years, though a nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court bench was offered 
him. 

The pastor of the Presbyterian church has 
organized a temperance society, the names of 
whose members are known to himself alone. 
The individual member knows only that a 
certain number of others are struggling, as he 
is, to break away from the drinking habit and 
that he has their sympathy, as well as that of 
the pastor, who is the bond of union between 
them all. This unique society has helped 
some who might not have been reached by 
more open and common methods. Mr. Breck- 
enridge has also instituted a plan to encour- 
age church-going among the children. A 
eard, eight inches by four, is given to every 
child up to the age of fourteen who is willing, 
as a member of the Go-to-Church Society, to 
pledge himself to attend the morning service 
with regularity. Attached to one side are 
coupons, representing the Sundays between 
autumn and summer, one of which the child 
drops into the pastor’s box, in the vestibule 
of the church, after each attended service. 
These are so numbered that the pastor has no 
difficulty in keeping a record of attendance, 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


and is thus enabled to recognize the fidelity of 
the children who keep their pledge. 
L. W. H. 


‘Not Merely Secular 


A View Point of Religion 


It is related that Philip Armour once said to a 
Chicago reporter that while his journal was an 
extremely good newspaper he himself preferred a 
religious weekly. Doubtless he read both, each in 
its place. 

Here is a word from a university professor in an 
Interior state, regarding The Congregationalist 
and Christian World, which emphazises anew the 
fact that there is a field for a bona fide religious 
paper. And there are seers—like the one here 
quoted—who believe that such a journal has a dis- 
tinct mission. 

**I feel like congratulating you. If you 
maintain this pace you will accomplish not 
a little in one of the great upward move- 
ments of journalism. I wonder if we shall 
not finally come to see that there is no place 
for a merely secular paper !’’ 

And a student of contemporaneous publications 
writes in New England: 

‘* The Congregationalist is the best religious 
paper in America. Others made a mistake 
when they divested themselves of their 
réligious character. The Christian World 
leaves little to be desired.’’ 





The special religious features which characterize 


this paper appear to fit into Christian experience 

and to approve themselves to Christian instincts. 
‘*The Congregationalist has been a help to 
me spiritually this year.—Massachusetts. 
** We have found it hard to get through 
Sunday afternoon without it.’’—Vermont. 
‘*I like your paper. . . . Good Sabbath day 
reading.’’—lowa. 

Résumé: The secular press cannot cover the en- 
tire field. The weekly which pursues religion as its 
quest answers areal need. The First of the Month 
Numbers of The Congregationalist supplement 
Congregational information with a view of the ac- 
tivities of the Church. The religious element of the 
paper is utilized individually and in the family. 

Can you not aid in broadening the influence? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Cirewlation. 





If you would grow beautiful thoughts, se- 
lect your seeds with care.—D. R. Miller. 
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7 Elgin Watches \ 


, measure the flight of time with un 
‘ erring accuracy. Perfectly adapted to 

i the rougher usage of the mechanic 
and the farmer as well as the gentler 
handling of the lady of fashion. They 
come in various sizes and patternsto 
es everyone. Sold by Jewelers every- 
where, 

\ An Elgin ,Watch always has the ff 

word “Elgin” engraved on the works 
—fully guaran 


Send for free booklet. . ZA 




















IODIDE OF IRON. 


for ANAEMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROPFULA, Etc. 
Sone gees  BLaNCARD” | 
L DRUGGISTS, 











not simply re- 


\ B. POUGERA& CO. _ Y. Agts. for U.S. 
lieved, but per- 


HEMORRHOIDS ‘2:3: 


by a common-sense treatment that removes the 
cause of the disease. Simple, safe, sure. Obtain 
real information Free by a dressing 


MEDICINAL TABLET CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Thin, crisp biscuit; so light you 
can almost see through them; so 
tempting you can always relish the 
touch of salt that flavors them. 
Put up in a dainty package, with 
a wrapper like green watered silk. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 








~_errrrrrer? 
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Sarrey, with double fend r 
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No ns a etre 


) Your Whole Family} 


with one of these surreys. They 
examine it tho 


> WE HAVE HO “AGENTS 


but sell hs! J pe direct from our 
factory 


j sale heen t 
j/ manufacturers of vehicles one it) 
harness in the world selling 
he consumer exclusively.” We 

lan successfu: 


Would Be Satisfied , 

are handsome, en at 

— =o "jurable. Selling on our ian You can 
before yeu are requ’ y it. 


:rchaser at whole- 
e are the largest { 








 eclection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 63 styles of harness. 
ELKHART CARRIE AND HARNESS MANUEACTURING. CO. ELKHART, pan Syke hy 


nickel t 
with —- and hitch 
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A Quarter Century of Success 





UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE & 

) 

Insurance in Force, end of 1900, over 604 Millions ©) 

Insurance Written and Placed, during ye 

1900, over . . .. . . . 249 Millions “ 

Paid Policy-holders, in 25 years, over 49 Millions S 

Assets, end of 1900, over . . . . 40 Millions e 

Liabilities . . . . . . « « 34 Millions /, 
Surplus, end of 1900, over. . . . 6 Millions 
Income, during 1900, over . . . 24 Millions 
Paid Policy-holders, during 1900, over 7 Millions 
Policies in force, end of 1900, over . 4 Millions 











The Prudential 


Offers the Best in Life Insurance, 
Absolute Protection, 
Profitable Investment, 

The Most Liberal Conditions. 

















THE . 


FPRUDENTIAL , 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF | 
GIBRALTAR 


THE ONLY AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE, COM PANY 
AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL 
AT PARIS INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, 1900 ~e ~e ~e 



















THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Write for information. 









ADDRESS DEPT. 


JOHN F.DRYDEN HOME OFFICE; 


President Newark, N. J. 
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